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Kenya Settlers’ Nightmare 


Ture Kenya Legislative Council (which has 


no elected African member) has debated 
seven Emergency Acts which would lead 
one Lo suppose that the colony is faced by 
dangerous revolt 


proposed 


Severe restrictions are 
on freedom of speech, writing, 
meeting, association and 
printing presses are to 


societies with more 


movement 
be licensed ; 
than ten members are 
to be registered (except co-operatives and 
trade unions, already registered, and I’ree 
masons and Provincial Commissioners 
are given power to deport “ to a restricted 
irea’”’ any persons who satisfied 
ire members of the organisation, 
Mau Mau. At the same time the armed 
police are being heavily increased, a curfew 
has been imposed in districts adjacent to 
European communities, and public meeting 
have been banned 

What justification is there for these 
extreme measures? ‘Two grounds are 
given. The first is the existence of Mau 
Mau, which is alleged to be 
expel all Europeans from Kenya. The 
second is a “ crime wave,” which has swept 
over Nairobi, Kenya’s capital city. As to 
Mau Mau, the most extensive inquiries 
still leave it wrapt in mystery. Responsible 
Europeans, Indians and Africans in Kenya 
deny any firm knowledge of Mau Mau, 
apart from the allegations made by prose- 
cuting Counsel in Court and sensationalised 
by the White press. 


they are 


secret 


conspiring to 


This does not mean that Mau Mau does 
not exist. It does not even mean that no 
African of standing has identified himselt 
clandestinely with Mau Mau Che social 
and political conditions in Kenya are such 
that despair of constitutional advance ma\ 
have gripped individuals. But the absence 
of a knowledge of Mau Mau by representa 
tive Atricans does mean that tts influence is 
] i. In African seciety it 1s difficult to 
keep anything secret 

There can be no doubt about the attitude 
ble African When 
Kenva 


leade: 
ish 
peeches and about the 
of Mau Mau, the African members 
Legislative Council, with the Chiet 

figures in the Kenya African 


and leading 
Union (now recognised to be the 
5 Ca ] ed ad 


began to 


lett 


the pre in 
hysteric 
danger 


of the 


pub 


most 
representative African organisation 
meeting of thirty thousand people not only 
to denounce violence but to warn African 
participation in secret and 
versive activites, and to appeal to them to 
discipline themselves against any 
tion to break the law 
It can be stated beyond doubt that the 
significance of Mau Mau has been fantasti- 
cally exaggerated by a group of European 
settlers, small in number but influential, 
who are conscious of the instability of their 
domination of Kenya. Mr. St. A. Davies, 
Chief Native Commissioner and 
member of the delegation which recently 


sub- 


provoca- 


he 
the 


visited the Colonial Secretary to seek 
British endorsement of the new legislation, 
has acknowledged that its 


much to meet 


safeguard 


purpose is not so 
an immediate danger as to 
‘ against future subversion 

The danger is, as Mr. J. E. Neep, Q.( 
Legislative Council debate on 
that they will 
bevond 


SOCTELN 


urged in the 
the new Bill be used to 
the 


evidence trom Kenya 


activities far those ot 
There 1 
} 


yUy pre < 
Mau Mau 
that an atmosp 
many of tl 
ome Gov 
instance, the police 
aged 10 and 11 
Court 


cre Of hysteria is influencing 
European settler 


off Recently, for 


and 


even 
ment hicials 
brought tour boys, two 


years respectively, into the 
and charged them with having been 
Mau ‘The 
sensible enough to refuse to 
against them The 


ided by the 


present at a Mau gathering 
Mapistrate Was 
hear the case 

usual illustration 1s pro’ entences 
which are being imposed in the Courts. 
Sentences fré 18 months to 3 vears hard 
labour for taking the Mau Mau 
iitending the secret ceremonies a 
unusual When the existing law is being 
administered in this harsh manner, 
cannot but be apprehensive about 
application of the more 
tion now introduced 
Government not appreciate 
that legislation which confines the public 
expression of grievances will encourage 
rather than limit the extension of under- 
ground activities 


more 


oath or 


not 


one 
the 
I epr *Sssive 
Moreover the 


does seem to 
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Similarly the “ crime wave ” has been exagger- 
ated and its causes widely misunderstood. There 
1as been an increase in crime, but there is no 
evidence that it reflects the activities of Mau 
Mau or of any subversive elements. Speaking in 
the Legislative Council in July, Mr. Whyatt, 
Member for Law and Order, said that in the first 
six months of this year there had been no in- 
crease of offences against the person, and that the 
increase in offences against property had been 
24 per cent.—actually less than in the neighbour 
ing Protectorate of Uganda. Mr. Whyatt himself 
has offered sufficient explanation of this increase 

a rise in the cost of essentials out of all pro 
portion to the rise in wages of the very poor 
But the root cause is land hunger, particularly 
among the Kikuyu tribe. Africans are being 
driven from the land, their traditional means of 
life, just as the mining population of South 
Wales were driven from its valleys during the 
depression of the Thirties. They are crowding 
into the towns in thousands, homeless, without 
work, without wages. The solution for discon 
tent in Kenya lies in measures of land and social 
reform, not in measures of repression 

The British Government has at long last 
decided to send a Commission of Enquiry to 
Kenya. We hope that it will include members 
who will apply the theoretically 
accepted by the British Colonial Administration 
that the interests of the Africans shall come first. 


principle 


Korcan Debate 


The new American proposals at Panmunjon 
go as far as seems possible, so long as the prin- 
ciple of voluntary repatriation of prisoners ts 
upheld The Communists are now offered a 
choice between permitting a “ neutral” screen- 
ing of their agreeing on theit 
transfer to a no-man’s land from which they 
would be free to walk away to either side. If 
they could accept this offer of General Harn 
the 


prisoners or 


son's, prisoner issue could possibly be 


settled. But there are as yet no signs that the 
Chinese are willing to give way on the question 
of principle that has been at staxe all this 


summer 


They may, of course, be waiting for 
the long-postponed debate on Korea at Lake 


Success, to which the Russians will almost cet 
tainly propose they be invited. It i 
United Nations last discussed 


in Korea and the 


eighteen 
months since the 
the war waged in its nam 
Communists may well decide to wait to see how 
far opinion has shifted in that ime. They know 
that discontent about U.S 


Far East policy has 
been growing in some countries, and that there 
may be a new move to unseat Chiang’s men and 
replace them with representatives of Peking 
They cannot expect this move to succeed, but 
they may want to see whether any more nations 
intend to stand and be counted on this issue. 
The Communists, moreover, sce that Korea offers 
them propaganda advantages which would be 
lost if they 


proposals 


replied too hastily to the new 


Anglo-American Under-currents 


The Britain from the Pacific 
Defence talks between Australia, New Zealand 
and the U.S., together with the exclusion of the 
U.S. from the British atomic test in Western 
Australia, draw attention to the degree of tac 


exclusion of 


tical manoeuvring which lies below the smooth 
suriace of Anglo-American co-operation. It 1s 
one thing for a British Government to accept the 
principle of alliance against Moscow with the 
Strongest anu-Communist power in the world: 
it is rather more difficult for the declining and 
the ascendant imperialist to work out without 
friction the details of their co-operation. The 
growth of American strategic influence in the 
Pacific—ard the significant coolness of ihe 
Australian and New Zealand response to British 
protests—marks a change in Britain’s world 
position, which historians may comment on as 
pungently as M.P.s surely will when the House 
Mr. Churchill is reported to be 
alarmed, as well as angry, by this striking rebutf 
-—after all, Britain is committed to war in sup- 
port of the Commonwealth countries; and the 
military staff discussions on S.E. Asia between 
this country, France, Australia and New Zealand, 
which take place in Washington next weck, are 
no adequate compensation for U.K. absence from 
the policy-making deliberations of A.N.Z.U.S 
The exclusion of U.S. observers from the Monte 
Bello Islands should be seen against this back 
ground. Whitehall has long been resentful of 
the MacMahon Act, which forbids the U.S. 
Administration to share its atom secrets with 
outsiders. Now Britain is about to test her own 
bomb, much later than would have happened 
except for this Act. But the exclusively British 
development of the bomb has, as it has turned 
out, left Britain with a card which may prove 
a trump. 


reassembles. 


For certain technical advances, as yet 
unknown to the U.S., are believed to be incor- 
porated in the British bomb; and Mr. Churchill 
is clearly not prepared to trade them except at 
a price. General Bradley may be assumed to 
have had all this in mind, as well as the opera 
tional problems of S$.H.A.P.E., when he spoke 
out last week against the MacMahon Act. 


Why the Engineers Reject Arbitration 


It will be ridiculous, as well as unfortunate, 
if the ban on overtime and piecework in the 
engineering and shipbuilding industries comes 
for want of a reasonable offer by the 

rhe original demand for £2 a week 
has now been definitely dropped, and the unions 
are clearly ready to bargain 
they 


into force 


mployers 


On the other hand, 
prepared to go to 


believe, with 


are not arbitration, 
that 


arbitration courts are 


because they some reason, 


under existing conditions 
some degree of 


necessarily under 


influence, 


Government 
hold that the 
right time for arbitration is after, and not before, 


and also because they 
direct negotiations have been tried. In this case 
the employers’ federations have refused real 
negotiation The 
against arbitration, is particularly strong because 
it is not, or should not be 


case for negotiation, as 
mainly a question of 
granting or refusing a general flat rate advance 
Che real grievances of the engineers and ship- 
builders are two—first that certain groups of 
skilled men, mainly time-workers, are getting 
much less than others who are certainly less 
skilled, and secondly that the labourers, particu- 
larly again those on time-work or in occupations 
in which little overtime is being worked, are no 
longer getting a living wage. Such questions are 
better dealt with inside the industry than by 
outside arbitration. 


The New Statesman and Nation, October 4, 
Neguib versus Nahas 


1982 


General Neguib has apparently learnt, a 
others have learned, that it is not possible for 
the incorruptible soldier to force his way to 
power, thus creating a revolutionary situation, 
without accepting the responsibility of leading 
the revolution he precipitates. He has, in fact, 
chosen to work in the politician’s field and he 
Hence 


between 


is obliged to use the politician's tools 
the development of the struggle 
Neguib and the Wafd. It need not be doubted 
that the anti-corruption campaign is regarded 
by Neguib as basically important in itself. But 
it is assuming a further importance as Naha: 
shows himself the only symbol of the old orde1 
prepared to stand up as a standard bearer. If 
Neguib 1s to be a revolutionary leader, he must 
assemble a mass revolutionary following behind 
him; and there is not room for more than one 
non-Communist revolutionary party in Egypt 
But the mantle of the revolutionary—soiled and 
threadbare though it now has been 
Nahas’s professional uniform throughout his 
and, if the new order is to succeed, 
Neguib’s principal political task is to deprive 
him of it. This explains the vigour of the effort 
to catch Nahas in the meshes of the anti-cor 
ruption laws. It also explains the anti-British 
line of Neguib’s recent speeches. 


seems— 


Career 


It can well 
be that Neguib has genuine intentions of carry 
ing out a mild social revolution in Egypt. But 
the Nationalist banner is also to hand, and hc 
dare not leave it in Nahas’s grasp 
though, on policy considerations, he 
might be tempted to secure his external flank 
for a time by coming to terms with Britain. In 
these circumstances, Mr. Head’s “ bloomer” at 
his recent Middle East press conference gave 
Neguib exactly the cue he needed. 


even 
pure 


No Headway in Persia 

The Persian reply to the Truman-Churchill 
proposal of a dollar grant for Persia, if Teheran 
would agree to international arbitration on com 
pensation to Anglo-Iranian and open direct 
negouations with the Company on the marketing 
of the oil, inevitably suggests that Mossadeq 
confident he is still sitting and 
afford to turn down such conditional 
flers of aid. He demands in his 
proposals, which, he says, must be 
whok 
shall be no 


feels pretty 
can 

counter- 

accepted 
days, that 
compensation for — the 
company’s loss of expected profits, but full com 
pensation to the Persian Government for the 
losses it has incurred from the “ 


or rejected as a within ten 


there 


difficulties and 
obstacles put in the way of the sale of Iranian oil 
by direct and indirect activities of the former oil 
company.” In other words, the British Govern 
ment and Anglo-Iranian must concede in full the 
Persian case, in return for international arbitra 
tion on the amount of compensation to be paid 
for the taking over of the company’s fixed asset: 
Nor is this all. Before this offer becomes open 
to acceptance the Company must pay the Persian 
Government £49 m. in convertible sterling—the 
difference between what it paid under the 1933 
agreement and what it would have paid under the 
abortive 1949 agreement, if the Persians had not 
refused to conclude that agreement. This sort 
of diplomacy is liable to defeat its own ends 
and to make people forget the validity of the 





T Ni Statesman and N O 
Persian case for nationalisation 
being made in Washington to blackmail the Ac bie s that e been put 

ministration with the threat that Com amendment to the Plan in the hoy 

will take ove Teheran if Mossadeq : most of As a whole, the Plan falls a 
danger to which Mr. Truman must y > wavy short of what was hopec 

in election year. > America I 
Governments are not likely to be | ~d he object 
apart by such crude taciics. It is more ! 
that the reaction in Washington 1 
manner, no less than th ratte j WASHINGTON 
mos adeq § © ultimatum - teeny ' Nixon Aftermath 

the optimistic view that I i : . 
inti-Communists than Dr deg eee erence 
be found if the situation ‘ 4 yee CHS penton 5 
little lon Diplomacy, in fact, which has been sai de oe popekeeycbgis 


November 4, tl 
singularly inept on both sides, seems to have 


V to worry about 
reached a dead end It remains to be seen, Spade 
whether the activities of Mr. William Alton Jones sed old ladies t produced 
or of individual British business men, as | iele unrivalled since Presi 
Stokes seemed to suggest ecet ‘tter to fired MacArthur and 


The Times—can lead to some sort of po country with a wave of near hyste 


1S SOap-opera 


> wee } 


»perandi of sufficient benefit to all parties trayec imself as the prototyp 
the continuance of the British blockad ; bx : preach uth 
cocker spaniel to hi 
Replanning London ist 3 has been politically exploite 
D.R : t 

wock indignation ove! 

terrier, I 
we, with Bu 


blivior 


Public hearings on the County of I 
began this week. More than 6,300 obje 
the Plan have been lodged, and Mr. K. S 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
ment’s Chief Inspector of Special Inguir 
1 tidy job in front of him in reporting 


mbarr 
Phroughs 


to his Minister. 6,300 objections, indivi , xploited to the t 


ne { it 


ind corporate, sound a great many; but they are with the expression of Whistler’s Mothe 


not so many after all, in relation to the number x v ipset when General | 
vho might have put in objections had they be 
so minded. Any Plan under the Act of 1947, if it that the General should have tavellec 


j ‘ ) +t him, and at first v 
properly drawn up, is bound to affect a host sssagh ae 


en ul to produce an immediate endor 


neral’s summons to fly 
West Virginia to suit the Ge 


\ 
Xt 


{ interests of every sort and kind: and 
many of the 6,300 will probably cu on Cilia Malle "aa 
not so much objectors as person Bisenhower had the humiliat 
which wish to reserve their right « series f being pushed around for half 
ise they feel they need to when th sc how t the airport. Nixon stole t how, an 
maiters are being handled ntuaily he had receive > General 

Mr Dodd and his colleagues have ou roval he broke down and wept on th 
no power to decide anythiag themselves; they are der of Senator Knowland, rather as t! 
nly reporters on the facts to the Minister, with en Patton was wont to weep under sin 
whom, under the Act, the final decision rest jcctagia mess Nixon need never mae rg 
\s Mr. Rowe, representing the L.C.C., said “ a ee 2 See 
he opening day, the County Council has been agp etcmadihiredtcands — a 

: party, and particularly h lire 

ittacked both for going too far and for not going sal Aaya wudience ‘to brine bes 
far enough. The decentralisers hold that t the Committee, precluded any ind 
high a density of population is contemplated 11 joment by Eisenhower 


many of the inner areas of Greater London, n the General's campaign train a battle 
while a good many anti-planners are strong n taking place between one of the leader 
resisting proposals that would prevent them from 1¢ forces who won the nomination for 
putting up new factories or office buildings in ewer, Governor Sherman Adams ot New Fat 
ulready congested areas. As Sir Patrick Abe: hire, and the originally pro-Taft chairman 
| } uTuTittes Neth 
urging the umn 


Adam 
{ 


“d 
d 


crombie, who was responsible, with Mr. Fanshaw 
of the L.C.C., for drafting the Plan, pointed out 
his week, this is not only a question of densit 


\ 
¥ population or employment, but equally of tt _ satasarahll 
idaptability of the road structure and of tran hoi I } ; of 
port to carrying denser traffi F ‘xample. t roadcast had t nmediate effe 
road structure of Mayfair } ir residen g t ion Ch 
tial settlement. stand ptat ibled im nd ‘ President 
hi of development for co: 
indertakings; and similar problem 
East End, as Mr. Munby’'s rece 
Planning in Stepney clearly shov 
great problem 
docks and the numerous en pingpong ba 
settled close to them; and the iffair would 
unced that it intends to make 





What Happened at Morecambe 


The 
lav 
1 all the 


Irn 


For once the sensationalists are 
Bevanite 


morning 


rignt 


electoral sweep—announced ‘I 


has suddenly brought to a he 


bitterness, conflicts, and frustrated yearnings 


kin of 
Whe mn 
agonizing 
days later 


But 
urgently required if poisoning } 


which have been swelling up below 
the Labour Party in the last three ve 
the burst 


moment, though it is hoped that a few 


ws 


tumour there was an 


relicl medical 


ill feel some 
attenuon is not 


to setin. J question is whether that atiention 


will be available and, if it 1s, whether the cure 


will be based correct diagnos OL the 
underlvi 

But, first of all, ] 

Monday afternoon it was already 

to Morecamb 

he Right Wing 

11 


tu ee exactly what hap 
; 


delegates had come 
1 


clear that 
i for a show-« 
most of the big trade 
many Labour M.P 
part of the constituency 
check 


bulk of the 


in the m 


own 
onsisting of union 
, and at least some 
parties, had hoped at 
tide of Bey Left 
constituency partic Was not 
f the 
A snap 


wations 


least to the lism The 


: 
tne 
oaly ardently Bevanite, but fiercely critical « 


Executive and the trade union leaders 


vote on a badly drafted resolution on compensa 


tion, carried overwhelmingly on a show of hands 


and then reversed, produced the first clash 


between the block vote and the local parties. A 


few minutes later, another militant resolution (it 
Protskyist ct 


rumoured to derive from les 


in Birmingham, and did have a slight smell of 


direct action about it) was opposed by Arthur 


Deakin and Will Lawther, in language so crude 


and abusive that it seemed expressly designed to 


cause a explosion, ‘The constituency 


major 


parties were told to remember who holds the 


money bags 


accused olf 


ind their delegates were roundly 


guealing whenever real industrial 


troubk Ihe response from the local 
parties was not the hn submi: 
ectuals and Member 
when slapped down by 


the 


blows up 
imble ion which 
int of Parliament always 
display tradk 
of the oi 


he overwhelming majority of 


union 


leaders, but raucous anger traged 
working man 
these constituency parties, it was clear, were not 
“pinks” from Hampstead and Becken- 
ham, but trade unionists who felt no mhibitions 
whatsoever about having it out with their indus 
trial leader Indeed, they had come to More 
cambe mandated by their local parties to stand 
no nonsense and to vote not merely on the 
ticket for resolution which 


ged the leadership 


what they did. 


parlour 


Bevanite but every 
challer 

And this is ju An analysis 
of the ballot for the Executive shows the follow 
ing illuminating facts. (1) The seven successful 
candidates Uncluding a Jim 
Grifhiths, !wiched between Tom Dniberg and 
Harold Wilson know, 


because | 


rather unhappy 


and selected, as we all 


he is acceptable to everyone), received 
Thus, the 
fear that a plethora of candidates would fragment 
the vote and confuse the 
If a small anti-Bevanite slate had been drawn up, 
the 
result might well have been the same. The 
four Bevanites were Scar 
borough all increased their vote substantally. 
: all the million votes 


in absolute majority of the votes cast 


1 issue was not realised 


in order to maximise the Right-wing vote, 
! 


who successful at 


Bevan, indeed, got nearly 


and Barbara Castle about 
than last year. (3) Crossman, in 
620,000 was 40.000 
Then after a big gap came | 
Gaitskell, in tenth place, had just over 
last B The 
which included such notable figures a 
John Strachey, Callaghan, and Noel-B 
also-rans with under 200,000 

On the 


1952 election was a 


available 200,000 more 
seventh place, 
ihead of Me rri 1 
) th 440.000; 


with 
alton w 
rest ol 


vanite vote “t 


basis of these fis » it is clear that 


the te confirmation 
and continuation by the 
last pro-Bevanite 
Local loyalties, service to 
popularity 


constituency parties ol 


year’s vote at Scarborough. 
the Party, and personal 
for very little 
in what was a clear-cut policy decision; a 
in the Old Guard Afte: 


in many cases, secret ballots at 


seem to have counted 
vot 
of no-confidence long 
discussions and 
constituency level, a nation-wide vote of con 
fidence had simultaneously been given to the six 
by the core of conscious and militant 
Socialists who are the delegates from the con 
lituency parties 


bevanite 


The debates followed 
ing Nye Bevan’s 


br illiant, was dismis 


the pattern of the 


speech, characteristically 


ed as the merest demagogy 
by the Right, and wildly applauded by the Left 
Herbert Morrison’s able and equally characte: 
made 
The 
to all 


into 


istic reply to the debate on Tuesday wa 
the occasion for a huge counter-ovation 
Labour Party which, two years ago, 
appearances united, divided at Morecambe 
two armies arrayed for b 

What is the cause of the iapid rise of Bevanism 


he 


was 


to a strength where it can challenge t 
that be? The prime motive force has certainly 
been the demand of the younger generation for 
omething which the Old Guard apparently 
cannot deliver. This call was first heard as far 
back as 1949. But the younger generation was 
loyal to the Labour Government, though that 
loyalty was grievously strained in last 
lamentable months of drift. Now it is deter- 
mined to get its way and it is not afraid of Sir 
William Lawther or Mr. Deakin, though it may 
have been slightly disconcerted by its 
in throwing Mr. Morrison off the Executive 
Phe fact is that Bevanism is not a clear-cut alter- 
native policy. It is in essence a protest against 
the drift to the Right of the last Labour Govern- 
inent and against the assumption by far too many 
ex-Ministers, when the Tories came to power, 
that they had the right to tell the Party what 
is good for it and to smack it down if it doesn’t 
obey. A long and exhausting term of office 
corrupts the respect which Socialist politicians 
should feel for the views of their own supporters. 
They begin to imagine that along with their 
advisers in the Civil Service they alone are facing 
the facts, and they dismiss the ardent Party 
worker who expresses his views, as a woolly sen- 
timentalist who should be seen and not heard. 
In some cases this even brings them to the point 
where they come to believe that a policy, to be 
courageous and realistic, mus? affront the senti- 
ments of their own supporters. And so the sup- 
pressed tension between the policies of the 
official leadership and the aspirations of the rank- 
and-file, grows to the point where 
protest must back rival unofficial champions. 


those 


success 


effective 


The Ne: October 4, 


Statesman and Nation 1952 
Phat point was reached twelve months ago at 
Scarborough. But Mr. Attlee remained blind 
During the last year he could 
the position (and, incidentally, 
saved Mr, Morrison and Mr. Dalton’s seats 


io the dange r. 


have restored 


on 

if he had been prepared even to 
demands of the rank-and-file for.a 
m Instead, he preferred 
gard Bevanism merely as a Parliamentary in- 


the Executive 
consider € 


tant leadership. 


a a ‘ 
sham which concealed the person 
5 OL a gang of malcontents. Instead of 
enormous authority and prestige he 


ssessed to bring the rival factions t 
has remained inact! 


pether, he ve and pern itted 


¢ rivalnes to fester. Even when, on Tuesday 
morning, he opened the big debate on the next 
stage of Socialism, he made no attempt to rise 
LCasion. 

pave the 
what the delegate 
loodle while Mi 


went down to inevitable defeat, and the 


His speech was so perfunctory 
that 


thought, and was 


impression he Careeiy 
ided 
ready Morrison and the other 
alists 
Party he led split into two embittered armies 
\ deny 


t then is to be done? It is nou 


vanites’ successes (and, even more, 


Morrison’s defeat 


the B 
has produced something 
in to frenzy among the managers of the Party 
had an unmanageabk 
In the immediate future the responsi 
preve 
entary Party 
orkers 


Scarborc ugh 


never before faced 
iting a split passes to tk 
Now that the rank-and-file 
have 


repeated their demand at 


for a more militant leadership, it 
is surely vital that some of the prominent Bevan 
ites should serve on the Opposition Front Bench 
But they can only do so if the Parliamentary 


, 1 | 
I eT 1S)! 


forgets past grievances and elects a s 
Cabinet which fairly represents bot! 
said on Tuesday: “We have « 
seen two leaders here who count for anything 
Morrison and Bevan. Some of us prefer one 
yme the other, but we all know th 
er with Attlee, both of them are indispen 
They are the trio which could unite the 
Somehow they must do it. 
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London Diary 
e/ 
I delegates may havs 
luminations, the lovely vi 
stmorland mountains and the ho 
the wind-swept promenade, but 
hoice of place for the 
vular with journalists, 
i day had to 
ne end ve 
headquarters were in the Deep South, the confer 
ence hall in the Dead Centre, and a 
t party and union leaders were exiled 
n the Frozen North 


\, 
Ink Tac 


commute 


of the town to the other. The ecuti 


number 
» hotels 
But this was not the only 
“Next year I'll have to go as a dele 
rate,”’ said a press friend who had been perched 
high up in the gallery of the Winter Gardens 
and then I'll be able to see.” The n 
next to him was following the procee 
ywerful binoculars, and other journa 
wandering round queez 
into a box or the orchestra pit, and making their 
notes in odd corners 


complaint 


1 who sat 
with 
morosely, trying to 
The Conference organisers, 
of course, had to accommodate one journalist for 
every four and there just wasn’t 
The delegates themsely 
Howed from the floor into the circle, and four 
rostrums had to be provided, two up and two 
so that it was hard to track down the 
ource of the disembodied voices that cam 
the loudspeakers. My friend felt 
chairman, who, he said 


delegates, 
enough room 


over 
flown 


needed eye 
scanner to detect delegates trying to 
the plattorm, the house was a blur 
igainst a tuzzy background of brown 
with Jenmie Lee’s red jacket the 
colour 
* 
delegates reacted 
tonial’s onslaught on Bevan st of 
told, iyed by this clumsy 
Even Right-winger 
; many of the 
Hugh Cudlipp articulated 


were ann 
attempt to stampede then 
who may share thoughts whi 
with a finesse 

ot John Gordon, were embarrassed by such 
Several of the 


Bevanites were going round on Sunday urgent! 


port more prominent 


claiming any part in this unpopular tnterver 
Whates 
ountry 
Most 


parties had 


Labou domestic affairs 


his editorial may have in the 


y had no effect on the 


voting 


; from the constituency 


] 
deleg ile 


come with definite instructions how to \ 
in the 


lutions: 


Executive elections and on the 


in any case they dislike being told 
to do by the Sunday They can en 


1 Sunday 


press 


-ese-cake and crime on morning a 


invone, but they would never allow th 
idlines that skirt the nude 


yn their politics 


to have any influ 
The Bevanite c 
after all, has been going on for more than a year 


and there 


ntrover 


can be very few local parties in which 
there has not been much serious discussion of th 
sue belore this conference 
. ” * 
Joseph Needham, F.R.S 
the Britt 
World 


* the war 


Was 
h Embassy 
War; he 
ind talks Chinese 
that the 
m warfare against N 


Last 


in (hin 
has bee 
nrmay 


INSISLS 


C1y ilians 


examined for over two hours 

newspapermen and doctor 
idence and of the inv 

Chinese-approved 


SCie NCiihic cominis 


was frank about his sympathy 
China; he admitted 
considered by the ¢ 
that the members ha 
it this date make 
direct laboratory 
uthough further 

hile the Comumussion was f 
lacuities to investigate any 

* . 

In fact, Needham based his whole case 
integrity of the Western-trained Chines 
tists who had made the tests 


the Commission 


ind prepared 
evidence for 


terrogation of 


und on the 


some four hundred people 
American airmen He 


knew many of the scientists pet 


himsell 
He could 


gigantk 


cluding four 


ynally 


the theory of a 


not accept coliu 


sion or fabrication of evidence. In addition t 


this faith in the Chinese scientists he wa 


impressed by circumstantial evidence of zoologi 
il and pathological specimens, and by the test! 
mony of civilians who claimed to have seen 
American intruder planes and 


unnatural to the district 


types of insect 
and to the season. A 
a result he maintains that germ-wartare i 97 
per cent. probable.” 
Eastern ( 
menting ’ 


1 
t 


He suggested that the Far 


ymuinand have been “ expert 
unknown to Acheson or the Pentagon 


because the nature of the 


might 


eviden 
with the 
} 


Japanese origins 
method | 
Chungking Yeedham does not ash 


istent 
which he rted during 
screnufic colleagues here to 
word-oi-mouth t 
nay be by the detailed 300,000-word 1 


ye CONVIN 


} 
think 


I 
timony but 
irrive in this country 

. ~ *. 
It was at the request of the union members of 
‘xpress staft that the Central London branch 
National Union of Journalists decided to 
own inquiry into the affa 
in interview The committe 
Augu 


inquiry cannot take place 


The Journalist now re 


he ~cor 
because Lreorpe 


the reporter concerned, ts not a member of 


cae 


tive will do a 


the 


wonder what the Union's National 


bout this? 

* ‘ ‘ 
Two interesting changes in new paper for 
this week The Ma 
last abandoned its front 
of Lancashire advertising and conformed 
modern fashion, which hits the ey 


have occurred 


Cruardian has at page 
to the 
with news on 
the front and puts a crossword on the back so 
hat fans can solve it on the train journey to town 
without opening the paper in a crowded carriage 
Naturally the old-established papers try to plea 
iders by keeping their Victorian 
long as they can But th 
arrives when the Manchester Guardian 


The Tim 


ion the 


th ol i I 

at a time 
hanges 
On thi 


' 
follow ult years tater 


Guardian laim very tf 


Aasonavdly 


that since tts circulation 1 ore than halt outsid 


Manche front page must be inte 
a hi 

id that 

ry ' 


ing of crosswords and new 
1 recall that le than a ¢ 
prophets thought cro 


social lite 


Crosswords we uid 


cing to than they now think tele 


to be fatal to th 
and destructive of f 
1924 it was estimated in 
that crossworc 


strike 


solemn 


conversation imuly 
The 
wasted more working 
did In 1925 Tl lines 
warning of eye specialists 
new kind of 
1930, after 


ourse In 


than 
ted the 
t the 


crossword eyestrain 


until debating whether such 


lities could be reconciled with its dignified 
did The Times a [ 
To-day crosswords are 
1Y52 the Archbi 
in his In an f Re 


tually publish a cro 
national inst 
York 


n In can 


Phe mayority 


In ct th many oth 
N. regularly publi hed one of those 
encouragements to Biblical scholarship. The war 


lorce is to close the ser It is only recentl 


yegun to publish crosswords 
with 
ind next 
will appear 
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t last year most 


all chance of seeing him again 
his erghty-sixth year, wit 


| { 


astounding faculties of concentration an 


munication unimpaired, conducting in two long 


evening nti orchestral works of 


Brahm What a sense of 


through the hall by the great 


djor 
glory was diffused 
ot the First 
that 


Philharmonia, one of th 


tinal 


Symphony It is common knowledg 
sarsals with the 
orchestras, have 
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* Mr. Balchin wrote. 


obituary 


imate of any artust 


with an almost fier bye 


often carried out 
hich is lacking in that of any other type 


man In general the standard of The 


obituaries ha 


decade 


been declining steadily fo: 
’ 


a During the when 


Wal 
newsprint made it impossible to con 
hing the old and admirable 
House Squart 
formula. The 
a steady drift towards the bare, plati 


recital of de 


type ol 
tailed 


result 


nemo, Printing 


a new opituary 


cichirne wations and 


public Set- 
ces or the sketchy, niggling, and unperceptive 
briefer notices reserved for those 


ints The hits are 


eminent in the 
few and the “ misses 

If the spiteful account of Hugh Wal- 
pole and the travesty of Joyce’s work have been 


notorious 


forgotien, the farcical treatment meted out to 
Gide two years ago still sticks in many memories 
For the English reader 
(side might be 
Che 


national newspaper 


the obituarist implied, 
equated with André Maurois. 
Times, by its own definition, is more than 
It is a national register 


wnd, ideally, cach of its obituaries should pro- 


vide the nucleus for any entry in the Dictionary 
vu! National Biography Fwenty or thirty years 
zo, this was almost invariably the case, but the 
editors of the D.N.B. would be hard put to it to 
borrow from The No-one 


that the should return to 


Times to-day. 
Phunderes 
methods of 
could refer to 
an inveterate voluptuary ” and his 
“fashionable strumpet.” Burt, at 
least, we might expect its obitua 
readable, les 


mMav we 
1830, when its 
the 


the cut-and-thrusi 


leader column deceased 
George IV as“ 
muastress as his 
es to be more 
ungenerous, and better informed 
than they are at present 
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throbs 
he Senator tal 
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As cameras turned on 
And the floods of 


Washed out every part the Par 
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machine 


rhe leater annor 
America 


the Republican hall of the 


wes complete vindication, 


breaks down and has a good cry 
nation, 
rfectly dry 
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a Vv from now 
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tory, and that it was th 


rtant to explain the positic 


Dort 
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ongress. But 
1 number 
ultimately 
neutrality ” 


nund ¢ 


on whethe 
armed 


qualified a: 


Or not 


libeliou the 


Peder German government quarters 
the shawfields 


- lis tw however 
one to cen. Then neutralist It was clear, however, 


u unism was still the German Socialist 
ould not u tI Enemy Number One 
Aldershot 
nald White 


declared that many people were re 


ously, they w only they all declared them- 


2reen vant to burn 


enough not to 


Moscow 


alia 


without wh 
they 

ould not 
Ollenhauer 


war reyected 
ermany be liber 
not because of e flat e other dx On ‘ I t ig cond 


I took some people 
found boy 


programme 
Mosc 


manoeuyvril 


hour 
playing hop-scotch outside ¢ the ' he t re of notes with 
d squares on the pavement cold-war 
ignt Phe people turned unification of Germ 

BE. V. H. William A four-power conference, 


German participation, he said, wa 


qualified to achieve result But, even though the 


Schumacher 


Lives On 


Dortmund, 


appeared to be willing to talk and bar- 
gotiate, neither Washington not 
ted the French 
Congress, an unmistakably 
the that 
illy wanted Germany to be re 


inters And as for 


strong 
had 


and 


Here. in 


spluttering 


sprawling with its gainst France country 


new buildings, its ‘united 
Ligantic 
veek into virtually abandoning the Saar to 
importance to the future of Europe and Germany r, under the deceptive label of “ Europeaniza- 
Ihe ¢ Social-Democratic Party nly that 
elected by 357 votes to 6 t their fetrshiss ol 

succeed the late Kurt Schumacher in the leader- 
different 


centration 


lramcars, 


its slums and its steel mills, somethin I vas now moreover, “ blackmailing 


1 " 
happened last end which may be auc 


ongress of the the French Socialists, with 


Erich Ollenhaue “ Europe ”—which was, i 


little six-Power Europe of Schuman 


outwardly were 
nan, crippled by Nazi con f mat the German 


ialists, he 


two men could be 
one a sick 


hag 


nauer aiming at the 

Socialists 
and even more so 
fight 
anon by the Bundestag of 
and demand the 


more 
wanted 
fanatical; the 
other plump, jovial and an émigré, first in Czech 
lovakia and 
Nazi 
ind yet when he died there were many 
of the Adenauer 
With 


the German 


camps, ard, bitter, 


suggested, must tooth-and 


the ranfi 


| Agreements, 


then in England, throughout the 


regime. Everybody respected Schumacher, ontractu 
next German election (the 
the Social-Der 
In short, by coi 
Atlantic Pact 


the Fren 


supporters on after the 
heaved a sigh of 11 ! { course, that 
thought, 


become 


pohcy who 


Schumacher ould then be in control 


Social 
and would abandon their 


lief 
renel gone, Many 


Democrats would hali-Germany to th 


more amenabk “ nega l Littl hurope so dear to 


tive” policy towards German Ollenhauer 


West 
' 


I spent three days at thi 


cCluiona;©rics as 
half 
Government, the 
h 


integration in the 


heartedly «¢ 


than 


Congress, and, from vative 


tt tart it was clear that there would be no real was indefinite 


that the 
Kurt Schumacher dominated 


postponing 


change of direction It was not only 


f 
tormented 
this 


with a 


spirit of how is Germa reunited ? 


Congress where the platform was decorated there 1 
picture ol 


pracucally everybody was in full agreement with 


no answer except a demand that 
that Power with the Soviet l 

The risk of failure; but 
ther policy is devoid of risk ? ” 


huge and tragi him; but talks be started 


obviously a what 


} 
ala 


same time, the German Social-Dem« 


the main lines of Schumacher’s policy, with his Ollenhauer 


objections to committing Germany at this stage But, at the 


to an alliance with the West; with his “ very far—so far that 
declared themsclves 


talks with the 
Carlo Schmid, who had app: 


ho rea anui-Commmunism gocs 
ment lor the and 
‘Littl Europe ” of the 
policy, in Schumacher’s view, 


reducing the 


present no acceptanc 7 hey have thoroughly 
] hain i ut 


was 


Schuman any East German rep 
ynstan ntalive 
st German delegation coming to Bonn | 

confess his error” to the Con 
that Socialists wall 
would have played into the hand 
otf Communist propaganda to have refused the 
East German delegation 
expressed only privately; the official line i 
East 


of German unification (the 
and 
integration of a gress The 
half-Germany in a small, predominantly clerical admit is that it 
and = American-dominated — bloc 
divorced from Britain and Scandinavia, countries 


which, to the S.P.D., sull remain the two strong- 


chances 


German Socialists’ permanent week, now had to “ 


meant the 


prime 


sideration), and also most German 


increasingly 
but even this view 1s 
leader merely “ jailer 


who represent nobody 


holds of democratic Socialism the German are 


discontent in Germany; but 
o 
is also great pride bordering on arrogance; 


¢ amount has been 


here is great and do not even | 
Russian masters 


will the 


there wuthority of their 


achieved by But what Russians ask for 
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or predominantly $.P.D. German 
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Were 
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the Russiar only married w 
Soviet Zone in return for Ger ¢ It to get work, 

e of the Oder-Neisse Line as the ster 
tier of the United Germany 
conscienc 


was plenty ot 


bour in steclwo 

; “ec engineering shops. And th 

tor any German Government, o 

what a Russian trick for sinking 

the hated Soctal-Democrats ! 
A perhaps unco: 

at the 


ve found w mn) 

work they v ds, believe i 
been absorbed into the l istry, s nirymen a 

nearly all are labours The employer 
as produced by the Fr at they ar “ 
‘fraternal delegate,” > } 


! now about 
Congress w 


unatral 
ieclared that (a) h 


French 


y they ta 
1 as the We 
halt a do 


cholars in the 
itain they could train 


and technician 


velor —- coe cet be SI 
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il they rt 
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But they 
ercliffe pubs 
nth, all the 
fox 
the centre 


ire 
ome 

ginning 

] ( have been join together 
fun und games in the Wi van Hall in 
Attercliffe There the Rey. George Artingstall, 

4 most Outspoken leade of Shetheld’s 22.000 
Methodists pre * Over Club,” 
which he opened for men of all 


and re ligion 


oured ice 


sides over the eas 
coloured 


He became 


races 
concerned when a 
young African who had broken with the churches 
iold) him oe we 
taught that all men are equal, but here it is not so.”’ 
He knows that 
not enough and has called on the Sheftield Council 
ot Churches and City Council to consider opening 
a full-time When Mr. J. J. Hegan, 
Principal of the Clifton Institute in Birmingham, 
met representatives of the coloured races in 
Sheffield, he told: ‘“*‘ White men must be 
free to join our club Otherwise when we go to 
other places they will tell us— You have your 
club. Go there ’.” 
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Life Bricks 

Brer ind a bit of blotting paper have recently 
revealed the existence of a new substance, Com- 
pound Z which Sir lan Heilbron, the 
disunguished organic chemist, described as 

To the pure cientist it 
amino-acid 
and 


our mission school were 


a social club tor coloured men is 


centre 


was 


has 
very important os 
because i 1S an 


nature 


never before 
vered in 
bricks 
ire built up 
It of 
of its discovery are an example of the way 
chemists work ; because it had 
synthesised, an instance in which 


arc 


amino-acids are the 


simple from which the living process¢ 


general interest because the circum- 
stunce 

modern organi 
been previously 
artf of the natural ; 


because it is, apparently an inhibitor of germin- 


an ial anticipated discovery 


atior ind because it is another street-light on 


the broad ay 
determination of the nature of life. 


enue of advance towards the chemical 


The circumstances were these Rrewing 
Industr Foundation, financed by the 
brewers with the praiseworthy purpose of pursuing 


pur 


Research 


research, and not merely proving that beer 
for and made better), 
has equipped one otf the finest research laboratories 
Of course, 
and 


is good you might be 


m the country the emphasis is on 
on the proteins and 


and malt and hops ; but, after 


and enzymes, 
of barley 
beer is produced by living processes. 
have 


yeast 

sugars 
For 
to hasten 


all 
oaked barley 
The assumption 
provided additior 

for but the chemists 
experimented with the residual water which the 
brewers threw away, they found that it prevented 
u hot barley 


centuries, brewers 


germination and produce malt 
the just 


was that soaking 


hiowsture the grain, when 


but 
have 


only of seeds 

So the 

which delayed the germin 
They began to break 

the w At their 


instruments, like th 


¢ germination 


seeds as well steeping must 
in inhibitor 

the 
down the chemicals of 


the lates 


removed 


ation and malting 


iste-water. 
disposal we 
cemrifuge, which 5] satat 
ind separates pre 
like electrophore 


them by exploiting the 


housand revolution 


» second tcin molecules by 


which 
liffering clectrical charge: 


But 


wha lem their ul imple piece of 


gravity separates 


m molecule ‘ ¢ spectrograph 
blotting pape 
Phius 


ted merel suspending piece 


in thi CASC 


of blotting 
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paper and dripping ubstanee under 


mvestigation on luicing =the 


a soly molecul 


lifferent rate over « 
until the 


i thev disclose 


visible 
them- 
and chars 


the position 


od as finger-prints for identi- 
In this case a blot 
hould not It 
and the 
weighed on 
1 *, 


fication purposes. appeared 


where it was cut out and in- 


tigated unknown substance was even 
balances can 
an They discovered its 
chemical formula and recognised *“* Compound Z ”’ 
as identical with pipecolinic acid, which had been 
synthesised by pre research-workers 
but had never been identified in natur 

No one can yet say what practical significance 
Compound Z, alias pipecolinic acid, may assume 
but one is tempted to speculate. If this is the 
inhibiting which germination, it 
raises all kinds of possibilities 
the plant-botanists a 


which measure a 


millionth of ounce 


vious else- 


where 


factor delays 
It might give 
man-determined means 
of tiraing germination by treating seeds and so 
adapting plants to new climatic 
extending still further the area of productive 
land in the world Perhaps this amino-acid 
may play a part in human biology and, although 
It is early to suggest it, comfort Professor A. V. 
Hill about the human reprodaction rate. 

Only a few weeks ago, at the Desert Symposium 
organised by the Israeli Government in Jerusalem, 


conditions, 


we were which 
ponsible for curious phenomena in the deserts 
A char: tic of the landscape is the 
curious spacing of shrubs and plants. This 
has been found to be due to an inhibitor exuded 
by established This ‘“‘ stakes 
claim catchment area around an existing 
plant, ensuring it such moisture as is available 
by preventing the germination of any competing 
plants. But when there is sufficient rain for all 
concerned the 
diluted 
seeds can come to life. 

Similarly, there is the fantastic 
Phemera, the short-lived plants which suddenly 
blossom after a fall of 


discussing inhibitors are res- 


cteris desert 


growths out a 


to a 


inhibitor in the soil is leached or 


to such an extent that the suppressed 


case of the 


rain. No wonder desert 
travellers regard this uprush of violently coloured 
miracle! It is difficult to 
understand how seeds can lic dormant for years— 
sometimes ten or fifteen—-waiting for that rare 
of rain The reason is the inhibitor. 
coated with chemicals which 
germinating. Only when 
rain or moisture to guaranteé 
ll reach full maturity (without another 
the that the 
can sprout. Anything less will not suffice ; 
a skirmish of rain will not trick the plant into an 
abortive existence because it will not dissolve the 
inhibitor sufficiently and the seed will biosynthesise 
enough of the substance to restore the coating 

Professor F. J]. Wendt, the botanist who 
the Jerusalem, did not 
Pre 
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flowers as a desert 


shower 
Desert seeds are 
prevent them from 
there is sufficient 
that they « 
shower) does dissolve 


coating so 


seed 


described process im 


chemistry of the inhibitors sumably 


Heilbron’s 


know the 
Sir lan 


xplanation in 


him the 
Li ought to 
encourage nd out a great deal 
more than they know now about the biochemistry 
the British will 

compensation for the 
which they put into beer 
if controlled germination can help to 
cultivation millions 


team has 


Compound which 
the botanists to f 
of germination And brewers 
making abundant 
900,000 barley 


be 
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ry year, 
bring imto more food- 
producing acres throughout the world. 
But the Brewing Industry Research Foundation 
other possibilities. It houses the National 
Yeast Culture This is quite a 
because the 361 separate yeasts have 
fed, and 
which 


ha 
Collection « 

respon ibility 
t } k mt 
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temperature 
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a complex of six 
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be 


can udged by the fact that the diam 


such a cell is a thousandth of a 
But the 
contains all the elements of life and reproduction 
and can be “ farmed 
We 

organisms such as the fungi which have given us 
penicillin, streptomycin, aureomycin, 
myceun, terramycin and a whole range of 


millimetre 


within these dimensions yeast-cell 


have seen what is possible with micro- 
chloro- 
anti- 

Sir Ian Heilbron predicts that there 
are even greater possibilities in the yeasts and I 
doubt whether 
would dispute that. 

Anyway, it will be a consolation if the wealth 
of the brewers, intelligently applied to research, 
can retrieve for Britain the lead which it has lost 
in Professor Ernest Chain, who 
for the 
unpopular 

that should 
America, but should 
of Microbiology. In hi 

accepted the invitation of 
ablish such an Institute in Rome, 
, With international sponsor- 
World Health Organisation. 
nearest approach we have to it, ts a micro- 
the Chemical Warfare 
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Sea that I strongly recommend Second Threshold. 
rhey will find the American play no less engross- 
ing; it is less dour and harrowing, but it is no 
less intense and poignant. It is beautifully con- 
structed, and from the nature of the people and 
the life described, richer and subtler: it has just 
the same ring of conviction and truth. Mr. Clive 
Brook’s performance in it is, in its entirely 
different way, as remarkable and commanding as 
Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s in the other play. Miss 
Margaret Johnston handicaps herself a little by 
one or too rather trying mannerisms (a sideways 
ult of her head, and so on), but she is so com 
pletely in and of her part that we forget 
them he rest of the cast take their smaller 
chances excellently, especially Miss Patricia 
Owens, an appalling, if appealing, teen-ager. 
Two Loves I Have, the current Arts Theatre 
production, is not a psychological play at all in 
spite of its subject: it is a rather crude melo- 
drama on a Lesbian theme. It is The Green Bay 
lree of the other sex, a rugged young man try 
ing to rescue a nice gir! from the clutches 
of a wicked older woman. But it has neither the 
humour nor the truth of the other play, which 
ended most immorally, you remember, in the young 
man preferring luxury on any terms to poverty 
and righteousness. Two Loves I Have is crowded 
with implausibilities, but it does some 
tense emotional scenes; and as long as Miss Sonia 
Dresdel is stalking the stage like a wounded 
tigress we are not worried about improbabilitic 
Miss Elizabeth Henson ‘s very tender and touch- 
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ing as the young girl: and it was pleasant to see 
in plain clothes for a change two actors we have 
become accustomed to only in costume. Mr 
Mark Dignam and Mr. Michael Gwynn both 
show up excellently. But the moral of the play 
is really this. Why do managers allow one of 
our few, tu not indeed our only, full-blooded 
emouonal actresses to languish for years in bad 
plays? Ladylike actresses abound in the West 
End, but who else but Miss Dresdel could be and 
ought to be playing our Paula Tanquerays, 
Heddas, Medeas; instead, she is condemned to 
a theatrical life of gentecl vice in suburban set- 
tings. Of course she allows nothing she does to 
remain on that level hese is nothing genteel 
about Miss Dresdel. But what a waste! 

What a waste, too, for Sir Godfrey Tearle to be 
lending his talents to bad melodrama. I can 
recommend parts of The Hanging Judge only to 
connoisseurs of the unintentionally funny The 
scenes supposedly in a London club are richly 
comic by mistake. But then Sir Godfrey, who is 
a judge and is blackmailed by his bastard son wh« 
dies of the last of a 
attacks but I needn’t go on It is as 
fantastic as anything you like to imagine 

T. C. WORSLEY 
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DEGAS AND EPSTEIN 

Two exhibitions of interest and value are 
held at the Tate Gallery 
sculpture by Degas, the other of sculpture and 
drawings by Epstein. This involves two separate 
journeys to Millbank. It is a mistake to 
without a break from one exhibition to the other, 
in either direction Phe two artists speak such 
totally different languages that any attempt to 
combine them on a single visit only grates on the 
nerves. Epstein is honoured with a retrospective 
show of as many carvings and bronzes (since 190 
as could be traced or transported The Degas 
show is not comprehensive. It is restricted to 
fitty-odd works that happened to be readily avail 
able The result help being scrappy 
there are no early subject-pictures, few 
mental portraits and, in proportion, too n 
pastels. Admittedly, the latter are among the 
most moving creations of all times, 
them, when the artist was almost 
but any overloading of the final phase of a 
artist’s work is bound to give 
pression, On the other 
copies after Old Masters 
kinds and periods—have 
discrimination 

We have to remember when surveving Degas’ 
youth and middle age that a way of representing 
ordinary life—walking street, 
down, riding, reclining on a sull remained 
to be invented. At the ume it was the only dis 
covery worth making. We no longer believe there 
is any point in doing such a thing because we are 
too much taken up with our own emotional 
actions to objects and in any 
say, is What it seems; you cannot 
copying; a figure walking 
wrapped in obscure meaning; the simplest action 
is extraordinary. But Degas was willing to sacri- 
fice everything, including the search for a 
domestic life, to find this ordinariness, confident 
that the truth lay First he had to get rid 
of all the ideas of what things looked 
like Chen passionately he put down dispassion- 
ately whatever moved in front of him. We can 
imagine the flerce campaigns he must have con- 
ducted with himself over years before he learnt 
to make things look perfectly natural Degas 
has been called heartless, but only by those who 
fail to realise that he surrendered his whole heart 
to the process of discovery, and had none | 
for the object discovered 

His aim was to produce an illusion of 
ness. A gentleman in 
his field of vision, a dancer her shoe 
before the next pirouette, a washerwoman vawn 
ing, had somehow to be caught unawares. They 
must not know the artist is watching in case they 
should hold the pose The 


being 
one of paintings and 


pass 


cannot 
monu 


iny 


conceived 
blind 


yreat 


some ol 


a talse general im 
hand the landscapes, 
in fact examples of all 

been 


selected with 


cross a bending 


sola 


nothing, 
reach truth 


across a 


case 


Street 1 


serene 


here 


accepted 


elt over 
casu 


a top hat striding across 
tving up | I 


self-consciously 


The Neu 


absence of pose is the reality—but how is the 
aruist to capture reality if movement is lost 
as soon as he puts pencil to paper? All estab- 
lished habits of seeing and recording are against 
him hen the unnaturalistic Japanese print 
came to his aid. In this, as well as in photo- 
graphy—not in the professional, posed group but 
in the incompetent snapshot where perhaps some- 
one, some blur, has strayed by mistake into the 
foreground or been cut in half by the edge of 
the print—he noted frozen movement and gesture, 
unfamiliar juxtapositions and angles, which he 
used as devices for casualness. They remain 
none the less, devices. For of course Degas was 
doing no more than creating a new convenuon ior 
picture-making which in its turn, in other hands, 
became academic; his “casual” groups on race- 
course or stage are no less contrived than 
capes by Poussin and Corot, and every “ 
movement and mood no less permanent 
Degas was a new kind of artist—the Goncourt 
ire examples from literature—who was prepared 
to take life as he found it with all its imperte 
uons, to observe it with complete detachment and 
record his findings. He felt no urge 
class of lite at the expense of 
For this reason we cannot describe him 
in the sam 
generation 
betrayed 
subject-matter 
ull not a good one 
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land 


’ 
fleeung 


to exalt one 


mode oi another 
as a realist 
sense as we would artists of an earlier 
like Courbet and Daumier’ who 
sympathy and antipathy tor the 
“ Naturalism ” 
for the devastating approach 
f the anthropologist to the contemporary scenc 
I have deft myself too litthe space for Epstein 
whose exhibition is a crushing victory over nearly 
fifty British Philistinism The 
emerges triumphant and unscathed from the fray 
We can see now that the reason why he became 
the symbol of all that termed shocking i 
nodern art was precisely because he turned h 
ack on the more extreme forms of 
Had he become a abstract sculptor as he 
showed signs of doing before 1914, the highbrow 
would never have dismissed him 
the middlebrows might have | him in p 
but his trouble irrepressible, Jewish ic 


of humanity which impelled him to treat unme: 
, 
ly 


is a better word 


vears of culptor 


r 


Was 


modernism 


neal 
is tastele 
Was an 


tionable subjects in a novel but still clear 
tandable language. No doubt also hi 

vitality, and the placing of his monstrosities on 
public buildings where they threatened to play 
too active a part in everyday life, were offensive 
to public taste. Even he refuses to take 


exuberan 


today he 
a comfortable place, which others, who have als 
sought their inspiration outside Europe, have 
taken, in the mainstream of the Western European 
tradition, Epstein remains a and 
but rather forbidding 


noble here 
outsider 
BENEDICT NICOLSON 
TELEVISION NOTES 
I HE phrase “the art of television ”* has already 
acquired currency, but in fact television is not 
an art it iS a process by which an enormous 
number of quite different activities, some of them 
in themselves art, are trapped. The true ertist 
working away in his real medium is an obvious 
victim. Which, I wondered, was harder—to 
turn a lamp base in wood with an electric lathe 
or throw a pot on a foot-operated wheel ? One 
couldn’t tell from watching Mr. George Clak 
turning and then a few nights later Hamada 
throwing ; there didn’t seem to be very much 
either feat, so unerring 
Sam Wanamaker, in his Solo Performance was 
by contrast, rather shaky until the second of his 
two extracts from Thomas Wolfe. Here, helped 
by a clever set, he mesmerised one macabrely 
away to Brooklyn. Another soloist, Mr. Emlyn 
Williams in a rather rushed programme, Jhe 
Humour of Dickens Gn which we were politel 
reminded of the titles of Dickens novels) blandiy 
captivated the screen for a few moments, quoting 
on the main theme Mr. Noel Coward's, ** There’s 
a lot of Dickens in my work if you look tor it 
Ot its trequert sociological excursions, Newsree/” 
Holiday Survey of Britain was honestly, indeed 
poignantly done. I recall especially the unhappy 


were these two artists 
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heck-shirted donkeyman who contessed bluntly rinks in a laboratory. In it 


enthusiasm it pro { larised by the ere 
to a terrible season s a lite-giving elixir to 


which chemists have i don’t think 
What a difference in liveliness and inte d their lives. Various people drink of thi t 
between quasi-spontancous programmes such pot ind become. dreadtully young: in then 
x and scripted television ! To take an extreme _ be! ur; there’s a wonderfully protuber 
how much more dramatic is Pre Con- ecretary who comes im hike a retrain; Mr, ¢ 
than most televised plays! Screened Grant and Miss Ginger Rogers hop about 
presents, of course, a very difficult and Vi iarles Coburn ts on the fringe of hoppi 
problem. The moral to emerge trom but it’s all conventionally screwed up tor lau 
ww productions is that nothing, however d got tew, I'm atraid, trom me 
iretully low its aim, succeeds so well 
Taut 


aged to find, in the various news theat 
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construction. Scrappy and loo lay ke halt ¢ n Charhes, including The Cure, 
the Quintero’s A Hundred Years Old complete nk, Al wk, and Oh, What a Night 
fall to pieces in the relaxed home at here. carly films have been sound-tracked with 
Uhe most memorable feature of this ; t b peppered wath jokes, but 

is a fountain. And, as I sat thr t ree. = remarkably he essenual Chaphn it Paintings by Jacob Bornfriend at Roland, Brows« 
equally tedious one-acters by that often compelling I part of , Was there trom the start; th and Delbanco 
framatist, Mr. Benn Levy, how wondere re he fered, the more slippery he was, an nd 

ld such unentertaining stuff ev i t € OF look that seems to have disappear 


n? Whereas Without The Prince by Phitip is that of the soused rat. In Oh, Wi 
produced by Alan Broml ght as it was - joins wil uty Arbuckle in 


109 
904 


a trick of plot raise curiosity vi ¢ cst roment example 
xplanation turned out to be yet anothe into a restaurant umself inst 
memory one didn’t somehow mind | 1 tat ind sleeps floor, and 
il play was Mr. Norman MacOwan’s ena, both a i the wid, a 
tively titled, The Infinite Shoebla 
snowbound Edinburgh and then » gay Ba mtains a 


Caro of the first world war are the s I tthis ¢ ks 


ey ari 
} ually i 

pretty mop-dream of beatu 

and winning the large lady typewriter vd 

melodrama in which a_ well-born provincial one moment of rejected love foreshadowing Cuy 

me aux camélias who aims “to flame through Ligh 
” thickers coughingly out at 

ithbed in the last act. Yv 
r skiltully modulated, softly f ice mderiul parody of wrestling, and moment 

played the part with an exquisite, unembarrassing ith a aw hat—ot the parfit gentle knight 

tenderness and she was most happily partnered he bowler, by the way 


‘ ut Cure is of the hall-dozen much 
length on the riche In it there are flirtations with both 
> Mitchell exes, a delicate series of drunken pirouctungs, 


seoms to have been by 
by Robert Brown as the dour redeemer of a no means invariable: besides the straw, I hav 
The clean gentle line of the production ’ -d a uniform cap and a convict 


tog uc and 
‘| Barry and Peter Cotes) se { to remember elsewhere policemen’s helmets and 
irom an unfidgety use of the cameras, and toppers. And when did the hop round the corner 
* protoundly, trom faith in the play on one foot come in? Iti 

ow that we viewers are so Elizabethan’ in these early two-reeler 
cious, the B.B.C, has counter-attacked with Mist Magoo 

‘rial version of Laurence Housman’s dramatic 


iphyv of Queen Victoria, Happy and Glonou 


NY aT ] | 
Aldridge has devised an admirable ih 


nowhere in eviden 


\ 
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Stiffness and guttera! nor 


(ucen, herselt, Ren 


i L 
Asherson ° 
core ee ema gore, tt tl Globe Wernicke 
otten a good character sketch does | [] - 
ly Erik Chitty’s Lord John Russ | q P 
erto unperforn i 


Aberdecn be 


} +’ we Hi 
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1ousi to wound 
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“Mister Magoo,’’ at the Cameo, Charing 
Cross Road 

‘Jumping Jacks,” at the Plaza 

* Monkey Business,” at the Gaumont 


1 i 


rieriully diverung, and always complete, never finished 
would wish Mr. Le ng 
He makes a claim, in the same n yy 


is his real cunning—on their prote suitably 


u can start to house our hooks 


cul tHIs OUT AND POST NOW! 
: ese-pre ted —for as little GLOBE WERNICKE LTI 
so that anyone who feel ati wrong wt7.8.8. In Oak, Mahogany and 
10 laugh, may purge himself, or more likely het Walnut finish, all at the same price 
if, with pity. Well, there he is, your idiot boy, 
the ugliest duckling ever. but comic he is not 


i 


The « CLAsst hui p units illus NAM! - 
> trated cost £16. 10.8 and £18.17.4 ADDRESS. 
Monkey Business—haven't we heard that tit! ‘ a . Wid hai 
1 pee tes de Chole 
before?—is less hike a visit to the dentist, but aI Tew 
torturing enough. The five minutes of fun here 
are provided by a chimpanzee seriously mixing 
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RENT RESTRICTION 
SIR, vas until recently employed 
i property de who ] 


working 


xampl 


nan mall 


floors, u 
in a 


net landlord 


thirty and pound Before 


about £ } thc 
repair 


larger 


the outlay 

over all h maintenance 
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Pr 
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£300 
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lord would b 
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his argument, however, 


Keep 
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able to cover his maintenance expenses, 


deterioration of property would « 


completely 
suse for dilapidated 
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property 
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type, repairs have 
for twelve year 
sanitary 


isons lor 
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operty 


ay bre re of 
WEAICO 


JOHN SKEAPING. 


the barrier between educated man 


Crosses 
and primitive Indian. * The 
writing is admirable; one comes 
to share in a memorable 
perience ’’— Var t 

Just out 16s. 


In thy 1 racks Of 
CRIN 


HENRY T. FPF. RHODES, 
formerly of the Conan Doyle Lab- 
oratory of the French Technical 
Police, reveals the pleasures of 
detection and the fascination of 
criminology in a skilfully 
designed anthology of fact, theory, 
and imagination, 
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a handful of ignorant politicians in Britain is ; 


income, so he tries to cut down on 


building prices have risen a 
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Ihe main necessity is, therefore 
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onsidered, not only to 
pre-war state, but for al 
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rent 
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nterior ithroom 
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4 ncrease in value 


ipproaching the pre-war cost, and he will 


tu proceeds in Government secur 
sut safe 4 per cent.; leaving the 
the property “spiv” 

answer 
help financially, to 
property at current market 
shall need tell us 


modern 
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Government acaul 
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can be requirements and b 


made a little less ugly than they are at pre 


be impossible to pull them down f 


of new houses is increas 
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d of a rent increase 
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untenance charge of, say, 
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Maintenance Fund to be 


owner-occuy scheme 


maintenance This would cr 
ered by 


local authority 


adminis 
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composed of members of the 


enialives of property owners’ and tenants’ assoc 
tions and chaired by Natior 


rrust 
Repair 


iuthority € 


some member of the 


work would be carried out by 


ther by contract or by direct 


would be mainly structural: the tenant 


irge for broken windows, tap 
r items to l 


void calling in 


ind so prevent 
wrecked the Health Scheme 


local authority 


the t 
Since repair wo 
responsibility, it 


would decide 


point at which 
and the 
site and 

Phe 


perience 


prope iS not 


then be 


worth further rez 


owner would required to clear the 


rebuild—or sell the ground. 
homes 


nation must De 


the 


kept in rey 
property 
to do the job and, in any event 


snows that owner re ne to 


be rehed rent 
But 
femocratically controlled 


recognised 


upon 
increase as such would be 
a House Maintenance Fund, 


and admini would be 


universally resisted 
tered 
urance and, who knows, but that the 
ve enough in hand to preserve for po 
gems oi 
and vital parts of British history ( 
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ster 


tine old houses that are both 
Glasgow, 
THE VOICE OF THE SETTLER 


Sik, 
ym pathetic 


You have for so long taken a keen and ur 
interest in the affairs of Kenya, that the 
latest developments in this Colony will no doubt be 
most unwelcome to you. In anticipation of the un 
favourable comment which your readers may expect in 
columns I am sending you my own 
which I believe are also the reactions of all intelligent 
people in Kenya 

For years we, the Settlers, proud of our great British 
heritage, the achievements of the early 
pioneers of British stock, who brought Christian civil: 
sation to the primitive savages of this land, have 
warning the British Government of the terrible 
dangers which will face Kenya and the Empire if 


woolly headed idealism of unpractical missionaries and 


your reacuions, 


proud of 
been 
the 
llowed to 
dictate the policies that should be followed in Kenya 
We, the Settlers of Kenya, are in daily contact with 


the Natives 
of them have served us for vears 


They work and live on our farms 
We know them and 
their problems better than any Government servant 


Some 


or missionary, far better than those Labour politicians 
at home whose chief desire seems to be to liquidate 
the British Empire hese Natives will work well 
and happily they are wisely and firmly 
guided by those who, like ourselves, understand them 


provided 


House 


ay 
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ive them fantastic ideas about democracy 
ty wv yples who have had thousand 
and in no at all they 

the government of the 


ion ume 
country, and there 
no law and order and no White woman \ 

We should 
extreme view, 
Natives 


tolerant 


remember, in < 


that only fifty years ago these 
naked savages or 


would 


were 
friend 
wn from 


as some of my 
say, they have 

But 
a share in the Government 

prepare them for 
In the meantime it is the business of Govern 
> govern and so long as the Natives 
amise political parties and produce political 
so long will the whole Native 
will have their 
bound and labour will be so unsettled that our 
economy will suffer. Already there is a great 
of anu-European feeling all built up on an 
ned grievance about the land 
firm 
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It will 
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the trees seriously, 
ready for 
hundreds of years to 


are allowed 
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hands full, crime 


the police 


Had Government 
acnion against this 
dden all 

legislation now 


ago and 


agitation year 


reference to this supposed grievance 


being introduced might not 
necessary 
he last Governor, Sir Philip Mitchell, left, the 
rtvy, the Electors’ Union, has very con 
mendably redoubled its efforts to make the Govern 
lake ¢€ Native 
We believe there is in existence a sinister anti 
European movement known as Mau Mau. which has 
Gov All efforts 
prove existence of tt 
Government 


ment xemplary action against agitation 


ady been proscribed by ernment 


now being made to the 
Now at last prevailed 
by 


introduce new legislation which will enabk 


has been 


carried on on just those 
Settlers, And, Sir 
the approval of the B 

something we could never 


ment to be 
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ve hoped for under 
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m gives the police and administratiy 
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rry-eved Socialist Government 


officers such 
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he movement of citizens and the ex 
that it 
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tence of 


d other societies can be used withot 


exatious reference ourts to ensure 
European does indeed govern this land wh 
developed and that the Native and the insidi 
ire Only permitted to carry out their legitit 

ling European weekly, Comment, recenth 
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that 


vritten before the 
certain that 
to be hoped within 

ee the disappearance of all those pol 


Native and Asian 
loud in 
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nunity 
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improvement 


their criucism of the 
Already there are 


signs of 


for i certain measure of support among the 
Hindus representatives for this 


v bur 
iry but 


strong-arm policy 
described a 
that in f 


ilso hope that the fool: 


that the legislation 
little 
We may 


a new Constitution will now be 


true 
there doubt 
regularly renewed 
plans for 

We 
e ahead 


British 


Lrow 


droy pec 
shall be able 


build up a great and 


now have confidence that we 


fors and prosperous 
community in Kenya,a community which will 
rapidly with the addition of hundreds 
thousands of European immigrants and rival Southern 
Rhodesia or even South Africa in its loyalty « 


British 
deals KENYA SETTLE! 
Nairobi, Kenya 


THE SCIENTISTS’ DILEMMA 
Sir,— The form of the scientific cataclysm 
which may or may not overhang contemporary 
is irrelevant to the basic that contemporary 
society exists without any common set of values. This 
Professor Waddington say directly It 
follows that at the moment no valid comparison can 
be made between the value of one line of action rather 
than another except on an individual basis. This 
implics the possession of an individual set of values 


exact 
OCIwTY 


issue 


refuses to 
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the consequences of which have been 
ind consistently explored. 
spec j the 
mutual! 


thought out, 
However the design of 
possession of two different 
inconsistent sets of values, one set of which 
d to one’s special work (Le., concept of Truth 
which is a value still widely heid in spite of 

Ss meaningless) the other set of 
ipplied vhati 


ation ites in 


8 appl 


which is 
significantly called “ evervday life” 
i.c., life within a society, and not life within a 
discipline thought). There are usually further 
-s within these two sects of value Con- 
judgments made within one 
conflict with those made in the 
Waddington’s statement “I suspect 
scientists would be glad if they could persuade 
ves that the dilemma with which the situation 
confronts them is “not an cthical 
one,’’ anderlines what I have said. The word 
They would like to resolve the « 
by renouncing one set of values, but this, as 
they cannot 


INCONSIste 
sequently peuvions 


division often other 


Professor 


but a technical 
glad” 
mniflict 
Cientists, 
do if they are honest, for it is their 
ntific values which seem most suspect 
Protessor Waddington’s suggestion that th 
should ask himself whether he is justified in r 
a research scientist at all but, should instead 
whether he 


is Important 


sete 


cientist 
maining 
onsider 
should be “some sort of exec 
administrator, or planner ’’ does not resolve the issue. 
This action by itself will in no way lead him on to the 
acceptance of a consistent set of values, the 
of which would enable him to 
sctentifically, 

The problem of applying our knowl 
tuture 


utive, 


pos 


adjust 


sso 
himself 


the 
is not one for “ Statesmen ”’ or for ientists,”” 
or tor any other specialists in pareathesi t a 
problem for men working within the framework of a 
society with a set of values. 

Once this is accepted, there is none of Profe 
Waddington’s nice problems for scientists to 
to some As a scientist he will b 
embarrassed by having to make 
instead of only temporarily. 

As tor your Critic’s comment that “ What 
common man fears is that the scientist m 
sleepwalking to hell and taking us all with 
reply, as a scientist, is to ask whether the 
choice but to follow ? 

i sleepwalker is walking to hel! 
it to wake him? Surely 
This implies that people outsid 
field must be prepared to devote the n 
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SOVIET CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Soviet childr 


letter on 
says, “I can without 
at books for Russian ch 
in the world.” And als 
children compare 
he has mentioned that 
he Childre: 
Su! 
tis not necessary to belitt! 


can 


* House of 


p his challenge 
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ould like to ask him whet 
f children’s books produced 
And I say now whar I 
¢ in Moscow, in the presence 
-d teachers—that the best Russian 
re beautiful to look at; the 
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And finally, I 


Mr. Ibbotson’s 


Surprises 
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writer, I 
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dig at 
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nothing to t 
i story well-suited to 
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disturbed by her work 
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It at in this She t 
young readers; she is never 
meet a child frightened 
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could desire. She is, 
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AMERICAN EMPIRE ? 
Sirk,—In his aiticle on 
Mendelssohn makes a 
corrected. He says that in many countries 
Near and Middle East the United States : 


with 1 


Point Fou 


tatement 


Peter 


that ought 


Muss 


on as a colomal Power, but that this is 
ng because “ America possesses no colonies and 
never po iny He has apparently 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, the U.S. V 
t Panama Canal Zone Samoa 
Midway He has also 


which were 
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sessed forgotten 
rgin Islands 
Wake and 
Philippine 
1898 and 
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GERM WARFARE 
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Autumn Books Supplement 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS OF A. 


we 
Tere is a kind of painting that attracts the 
curiosity of those who, like myself, can neither 
dtaw nor paint. The artist has painted a scene 
with great dexterity. A cardinal in scarlet robes 
table before a roasted fowl 
bubbles really do wink at the brim 
you can count them. A sly Mon 
over his shoulder telling a 
story, while a puppy begs for a bone 
no more draw that cardinal than one 
invent an explosive. Why is,it thea, one 
ina kind of envy of his talent and it 
if one had been given so much, on 
progressed a little further, the | 
{ just there? We do not expect ii the 
evidence that he would have become an original 
artist, but why didn’t he grew, with such a tech 
start—well, a little 


> 


it his dinner 


beaded 


The 
of his glass 
signor leans risky 
ould 
yuld 
isks, 


he beliet 


One 


could 
have “r has 


taye mm 


more Ww hy of 
nsideration 
Phe parallel with A. E. W. Mason is harsh 
ind must not be taken too seriously, for Mason 
vas an admirable writer of detective storie 
fern fairy tales—and of such period 
is Clementina and The Watchers that ex ius 
When we were young and still hold a nostalgic 
charm. The year 1719, the country Italy, a 
vagrant Irishman with a lame horse, an carly 
4utumn morning, and a beautiful young woman 
in need of a postilion—he could do all this as 
| y as Weyman and his dialogue was sharper 
tter timed I don’t suppose anyone's 
imagination was ever caught by the painted car- 
dinal as a the 
Watchers 


the 


NeCeS 


boy’s was by ypening of The 


Tt was a story of 4 youth that sat in the stocks 
# a Sunday morning and disappeared thereafte: 
rom the islands; of a girl named Helen; of a 

Negro who slept and slept, and of men watching 

house with a great tangled garden that 

ut the edge of the sea 


One is reminded of another writer who began 
in much the same way, but when he died in his 
varly forties had reached the height of Weir of 
Hermiston. Mason lived till old age, and per 
haps, if we had been young when it appeared, 
Fire Over England might have seemed to us as 
satisfying as Clementina. But readers grow up 
and it is sad when an author does not grow up 
with them. Literature has no room for Peter 
Pans 

In Mr 
an 
lid he 


Green’s workaday biography* we 

answer to the problem: why 
not progress like Stevenson? We 
read of a young Mason, the son of a chartered 
accountant in Camberwell, and his education at 
Dulwich—a long way from General Faversham’s 
old house in Surrey with the portraits of the 
military ancestors on the walis, and a long way 
too, from the courteous monoclecd member of the 
Garrick (whose aristocratic bearing impressed a 
ilm reporter, Miss Lejeune), a leading social 
figure who shot in North Africa and yachted in 
the Mediterranean and discussed his novels with 
the King. (At George the Fifth’s request, Mason 


CK 


* A. E. W. Mason. 


By RoGcer LANCcELYN GREEN. 
Max Parvish. 21s, 


E 
. 
emporarily abandoned a novel on Koenigs 
mark and, perhaps as a reward for his loyalty, 
was offered a knighthood This eminently 
suitable honour, which had been accepted by 
his friends Anthony Hope and Jam Barrie 
he turned down for the rather confused reason 
that he was a childless man 
happy Camberwell 

mghter cartooned by 


Between the not 
and the first 
Tom Titt lay Oxford and 
failure as an actor 
middle-class 


the stage gave Mason a fear ot 


very bov 


the stage and Prinity 


viped out the stain, but perhap 
failure : failure 


ic a sense would have been a return to Cam 


berwell 


So from the moment that he began writing 
we feel his great talent bent on succes 
ugly commercial su 
em, the those he 
peers. Unfortunately, h 

good fellow rather than the pride of 
and he rated himselt too 
* dine end 
Donne 


not just 


ccess, but the success ol 


est esteem of considered 

the artust 
Yeats decided to 
andor and with 
celesual club Mason would not 


low, 
it journey’s 
in the 


with I 


have seated himself higher than the author of 
The Dolly Dialogues or Mr. St. John Ervine 
or Quiller-Couch. It is as if his journey into 
ess, social and financial, 
time for thought, thought 


of his 7 


SUCK 


had not allowed him 
about the technique 
rofession, thought even about its values 
Hardy had dropped out of his Pantheon, but 
the greater understanding took in Victor Hugo 
now aad a full appreciation of Trollope’s Bar 
chester novels, with Hugh Walpole’s series as a 
pendant It will be seen that his biographer 
shares the uncertain “ understanding ” of his sub 
Mr. Green refers to the “immortal” Beau 
to “that superannuated classic’? (odd 
Phra, the Egyptian, to “a_ first-clas 
Mr. R. C. Sherriff,” and to Musk and 
Amber, “the uttermost Mason's 
every power... .. the perfection of restraint 
What words has Mr 
left if he comes to deal with literature? 


phrase 
writer 
pinnacle of 
the sheer poetry.” Green 
Mason 
is interesting enough to deserve criticism, and 
this is the language of advertising. 

Financial success—and the applause of those 
he considered his peers—came to Mason very 
quickly, with his second novel. How deliber 
ately he sought it can be read in his biography 

Not feeling that the novel of contemporary 
manners and the psychological dissection of 
rather trivial characters demanded in such a 
work” (this is only one of Mr. Green’s critical 
non sequiturs) “was quite in his line, Mason 
about for new ground—and ground from 
which might spring a quick and widespread suc- 
He read the works of that day’s most 
popular story-teller, Stanley Weyman . and 
decided that in the realms of historical ficuon 
lay his most likely province.’ 


cast 


(The italics are 
mine 

Writing novels was not a career—it was an 
element in his career: an aid in leading his full 
bachelor life. One has the impression of a man 
who never surrendered himself. Life touched 


W. MASON 
tum only from across the 
member Conrad struggling 
lodgings while his 
the next 
but 


footlights 


We re- 
with a novel in 


mall son lay dangerously ill 


room, the agony of his divided allegi 
there were no 

paintully in) touch 
ns of his fellows 


by hi 


allegiances 
with 
From the ¢ 


to bring 
the ordinary 
idence pro 
biography, th 


death of a young 


iry seems to have been his worst pain, a 
on of light flirtauons took the place of a 
r imstress. Even hi 
War has ich old Lyx I 
Ma } I rel 
Mediterranean 
in Mexico st 


r et 
rthney 


participation in the 
ibout 
iol 


Cer, 
VET VICK 


Salling 
the ‘reepting anthrax 
1 

iiny iudion lamps 
may be) from rman-operated 


He must 


we do not grudge 


tation have been a happy 


him his happiness 


given most of us a lot of happiness at 
But if only, with so much 
id invention, he had been involved; if only 


{ worked at his 


ive of our lives 
craft 

ive been re-reading his most popular book, 
Feathers. It is a 
th 


1, a General m, heir 


me tudy of fear, the 
has 
lin ot 
brought up tor the Service, is 
in ious and conventional on 
ull ids us for a 


hink I liked it bett 


4% cowardice illustration he 
to a long 
iii ¥ aficestors, 
, but the story 
Indeed, I 


i boy 


tew lazy hour 
rthanIidida Unlike 
laptations «1 of the story takes place 


ift-stape 


1st 


and I remember that when 


I was fifteen I wanted to sky 


ill those pages ot 
love and misunderstanding 


by what the adult 


he boy was bored 


an’t quite swallow. And yet 
the book has many 
of the 


in SO 


merits mind 
[here are 
unexpected notes 
girl who presents her lovers 


the mulitary 
ritically regarded 
onventional 


parent 1s 
1 Story 
of harsht the 
with the fourth white feather of cowardice hates 
his three comrades who started the cruel 
and rejoice in the Sudan 
These are the touches of reality which force us 
today to 1 on, and which make it, I think, a 
k than its close kin, The Light That 


better book 
the dialogue 1: 


affair 
hen one is killed 


Failed But 
it is there t 


hopelessly unreal : 
advance the story and not to express 


When the hero 1 


prison, hi 


character 

Omdurman 
sufficiently lucid and 
the 


in the 

feverish utterances are 
hronological to explain to 
come to rescue all the events 
capture. It is as if the author had 
appointment to keep when the story 
ind he must take the 
reach the end. His task finished (and his MS was 
like a clean copy) there was mountaineering in 
the Alps, during the autumn a 2,000-acre shoot, 
1 trip to South Africa, One remembers Conrad 
writing: “Its late. I am ured after a day of 
uphill tol. Now it is always uphill with me 
And the worst 1! any nearer 
the top when the day Is donc.” One doubts 
whether Mason would have understood. They 
had set themselves different summits. 


delirious 


man he has 
leading to hi 
m urgent 
was don 


easiest way to 


one doesn’t seem 
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Autumn Books Supplement 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS OF 


Turee is a kind of painting that attracts the 
curiosity of those whe, like myself, can neither 
draw nor paint. The artist has painted a scene 


with great dexterity. A cardtnal in scarlet robes 


sits at his dinner table before a roasted fowl 
Che beaded bubbles really do wink at the brim 
of his glass—you can count them. A sly Mon 
signor leans over his shoulder telling a risky 
story, while a puppy begs for a bone. One could 
more draw that cardinal than one could 
invent an explosive. Why is, it thea, one asks, 
1 kind ot envy of his talent and in the beliet 
that, if one had been given so much, one could 
have progressed a little further, the painter has 
stayed just there? We do not expect trom the 
evidence that he would have become an original 
artist, but why didn’t he grew, with such a tech 
ical start—well, a littl more worthy of 
( sider 1iion? 

Mason is harsh 

wisly, for Mason 

tive stories —the 

h period neces 

s that excited us 

hold a nostalgt 


country Italy, a 

irly 
woman 
this 
lar 
ppese ins 


horse, af 
il young 
d do ali 


gue was si 


aS 
pet 
me s 
the painted car 
pening 


re 
ued He 


sat in the stocks 
veared thereafte 
wed Helen; of a 
vf men watchin 
rden that stood 
mm tne edge ot the sea 
One is reminded of another writer who began 
in much the same way, but when he died in hi 
early forties had reached the height of Weir of 
Hermuston, Mason lived tll old age, and per 
haps, if we had been young when it appeared, 
Fire Over England might have seemed to us as 
satisfying as Clementina. But readers grow up 
ind it is sad when an author does not grow up 
with them. Literature has no Petet 
Pans 


In 


room tor 


Mr 
an 


Green’s workaday biography* we 
scel answer to the problem: why 
lid not progress like Stevenson? We 
read of a young Mason, the son of a chartered 
accountant in Camberwell, and his education at 
Dulwich—a long way from General Faversham’s 
old house in Surrey with the portraits of the 
military ancestors on the walls, and a long way 
too, from the courteous monocled member of the 
Garrick (whose aristocratic bearing impressed a 
ilm reporter, Miss Lejeune), a leading social 
figure who shot in North Africa and yachted in 
the Mediterranean and discussed his novels with 
the King. (At George the Fifth’s request, Mason 


he 


* A. E. W. Mason. 
Max Parvish. 21s. 
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temporarily abandoned a novel on Koenigs 
mark and, perhaps as a reward for his loyalty, 
offered a knighthood. This eminently 
suitable honour, which had been accepted by 
Anthony Hope and James Barrie 
he turned down for the rather confused reason 
that he Between the not 
boy and the 
nighter cartooned by Tom Titt lay Oxford and 
the stage and failure as an 

1 


wiped out the middle-class 


was 


his friends 
was a childless man 


very happy Camberwell first 


actor Prinity 


Stain, Dut perhaps 


the stage gave Mason a fear of fatlure : tatlure 
a sense would have been a 


berweil 


return to Cam 


So from the moment t he be 





al in 


we feel his great talent bent on succes 


writing 
not yust 
ol 
those he considered his 
Unfortunately, he had the m 


ugly commercial success, but the success 


‘em, the esteem of 


p eers 
good fellow rather than the pride of the artist 
and he rated himself too low. 
“ dine 
Donne 


miesty of a 


Yeats decided to 
end with Landor and with 
in the celestial club Mason would not 


it journey’s 


have seated himself higher than the author of 
The Dolly Dialogues or Mr. St 
or Quiller-Couch. It is as 1 


iccess, social and financial! 
time 


Tohn Ervine 
his journey 
had not allowed him 


about the te 


mito 
for thought, thought hnique 
of his profession, thought even about its value 
Hardy had dropped out of his Pantheon, but 
greater understanding took in Victor Hugo 
now and a full appreciation of Trollope’s Bar 
chester novels, with Hugh Walpole’s series as a 
pendant 


th 


It will be seen that his biographer 
shares the uncertain “ understanding ° 
ject. Mr “immortal” Beaw 
Geste, to “that superannuated classic” (odd 
phrase) Phra, the Egyptian, to “a first-class 
Mr. R. C and to Musk and 
Amber, “the uttermost pinnacle of (Mason's 
every power... . the perfection of restraint . 

the sheer poetry.””. What words has Mr. Green 
left if he comes to deal with literature? Mason 
is interesting enough to deserve criticism, and 
this is the language of advertising. 


of his sub 
Green refers to the 






writer Sherri 


Financial success—and the applause of those 
he considered his peers—came to Mason very 
quickly, with his second novel. How delibet 
utcly he sought it can be read in his biography 

Not feeling that the novel of contemporary 
manners and the psychological dissection of 


rather trivial characters demanded in such a 
work” (this is only one of Mr. Green’s critical 
non sequiturs) “was quite in his line, Mason 


cast about for new ground—and ground from 
which might spring a quick and widespread suc- 
ces He read the works of that day’s most 
popular story-teller, Stanley Weyman ind 
decided that in the realms of historical ficuon 
lay his most likely province.” (The italics are 
mine 

Writing novels was not a career—it was an 
element in his career: an aid in leading his full 
bachelor life. One has the impression of a man 
who never surrendered himself. Life touched 


member 


W. MASON 


from the 


Conrad 


im only acros 


We re- 


novel 


to rthights 


truggling with a it 


odgings while his small son lay dangerously ill 
in the next room, the agony of his divided allegi 
in but there were no allegiances to bring 
Mason painfully in touch with the ordinary 


From the 
by his biography, th 


ns of his fellows evidence pro 
death of a 


have been his 


young 


ry secms to worst pain, a 


on of light firtations took the place of a 


r mistress. Even his participation in the 

War has a touch the old Lyceum about 

yor Masen or the Sec Service sailing 

the Mediterranean, intercepting anthrax 

, in Mexico stealing the audion lamps 
ver they may be) from a German-operated 

Wit s station. He musi have been a happy 
man and we do not grudge him his happiness 


H given most of us a lot of happiness at 

we of our lives. But if only, with so much 
kill snd invenuion, he had been involved; if only 
he | worked at his craft 

ive been re-reading his most popular book, 
lhe Four Feathers. Tt ts a study of fear, the 
fear of ywardi Ihe illustration he has 
I 1, a General on, heir to a long line of 

y ancestors, brought up for the Service, 1s 
in ious and conventional one, but the story 
all ds us for a tew lazy hour Indeed, I 
think I liked it better than I did as a boy. Unlike 
the film adaptations most of the story takes place 
n Englar ift-stage, and | remember that when 





I was fifteen | wanted to skip all those pages of 


{ misunderstanding. The boy was bored 


love al 


by what the adult can’t quite swallow. And yet 
the book has many merits: the military mind 
of the parent is critically regarded [here are 
—in so conventional a story—unexpected notes 
of harshn the girl who presents her lover 
with the fourth white feather of cowardice hates 


his three comrades who started the cruel affair 


and rejoice hen is killed in the Sudan 


Ihese are tl of reality which force us 
today to read on it, I think, a 
better book than its close kin, The Light That 


ne 
touche 
ind which makc 


Failed. Buc the dialogue is hopelessly unreal : 
it is there to advance the story and not to express 
character. When the hero is delirious in the 
Omdurman prison, his feverish utterances are 


sufficiently lucid and chronological to explain to 
the man he has come to rescue all the events 
It 1s as if the author had 


leading to his capture 


in t appointment to keep when the story 

ind he must take the easiest way to 
His task finished MS was 
an there was mountainecring in 
during the autumn a 2,000-acre shoot, 
Africa, One remembers Conrad 
late. I am tired after a day of 
Now it is always uphill with me 


urgen 
was don 
reach the end and ha 
like a cl 
the Alp 


a trip to 5 


‘ Opy 


uth 
writing: “It 


uphill toul 


And the worst is one doesn’t seem any nearer 
the top when the day is done.” One doubts 
whether Mason would have understood. They 


had set themselves different summits. 
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IN THE BETJEMAN COUNTRY 


First and Last Loves. By Joun BErTJEMAN 


Murray »/ 
fowns Revisited. 
SWALI Country Life 


Edited by 

21 

when there was a fu 

the pa Yi t musician 
vented the phrase ~ paying a lot of 
for ob of work once, 
reminded of it when I pick up a fine new book by 
an author | pect, with a grand utle on a pretty 
jacket, and discover that contains nothing at 
all but reprinted bits and pie lecture, a 
broadcast or two, a dozen old articles, with a little 
something w just to fool somebody the 
| that a book been 
! writer commits himself 
in these times, and having it my 
I cannot be censorious with a But 
I sull think there ought to be a law or a gentle- 
man's agreement or something t 
little more candid in th 
nature of the the jacket and—more 
vital—to under each fragment how and when 
it originated A book .of this kind i i 
and a museum must have label 

Howe that may be, Mr. John Betjeman is a 
write ollecung. At first sight one would 
think would collect easily well; but I am 
not at that he does There is a spikiness, 
a br about his pieces, so that they do not 
hie easily The fact that 
of them ought to be bound up with enormously 
papers by other people—just so that 
they have compamions to embarrass. ‘That is part 
of Mr. Betjeman’s function and his art. What an 
embarrassing, what an out-ol-step, ingular 
author he is!) There 1s nobody like him, nobody 
with that particular intuition for knowing when 
a thing has been forgotten but is not decently 
oul of date, for recognising the vanishing point of 
‘electrolier,’ “ metro-land ”~—and 
bringing it back to use with a shock of pathos s« 
striking that these resurrected words 
Betjeman-word He has created an 
myth perhaps, almost a dialect 
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how he despises art-historians because 
but as evocation, In this he is like 
Dickens, except that Dickens never bothered with 
the machinery of styles, whereas Betjeman 
bothers tremendously and to put in the 
names of all the architects, and the more hope 
lessly torgotten the names the more delighted he 
is with them. Who, for mstance, were G. / 
Underwood, R. W. Jearrad, Archibald Simpson, 
Edgar Wood and F. C. Deshon, all of whom, and 
many in this book ? They were real 
people; in the underworld of architectural 
scholarship they have been heard of—yust 
names will appear (mostly in footnotes 
first systematic history of 
English architecture which 
Meanwhile they are Mr 
ong standing, and he 
names lovingly He has _ transferred 
ot the collector of old china or 
Japanese prints to a sphere where collecting 1s 
mercifully impossible and where its snobbery be- 
comes on the one hand extremely funny, and on 
the other let this not be overlooked) utterly 
absorbing to anybody with a feeling for archite 
ture and the oddity of mankind. Mr. Betjeman is 
tudent who can never keep an abso- 
lutely straight face; but he is a serious student 
The essays in the book range from du 
broadcasts (where the author’s reading style and 
diction carry off what cold print not) to 
really entertaining essays on queer buildings. The 
best is on London Railway Stations. “ Baker 
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formist Chapels Thi accompanied bh 
witty, mocking scribbles and collages of J 
Piper, who also contributes what Betjeman 
book would be complete without—a folding plate 
The pleasant, artless tile of Mr. Oswald’s book 
Old Towns Revisited, is almost and perhaps un 
consciously in the Betjeman manner, but here 1 
are on very different and less private ground, Mr 
Oswald and Mr. Christopher Hussey (who c 
tribur the architectur 
ductors of ¢ Life, whose 
tions of houses, 
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extremely welcome Here 

of Abingdon, Berwick, 
Blandford, Farnham, Richmond, Totnes, Wi 
bech—eight delectable, quiet town the 
photographer has contrived to record, it seems, on 
delectable quiet Sunday afternoons. This is the 
England in which Mr. Betjeman comes to tea 
But before he comes, there is thing I 
to say about his book, which is that it is prefaced 
by of the most savage Jeremiads on English 
today that I have read. It is a little 
embarrassing 
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A TATTERED IDYLL 
Mary Wollstonecraft. By RALPH M. Warp. 
Richards Press. 30s. 
Mr. Wardle’s biography of Mary Wollstonecraft 
an study originally published last vear 
under the of the University of Kansas 
He has re-examined the letters Mrs, Woll- 
stonecraft that form part of the Godwin man 
scripts in the possession of Lord Abinger. These 
manuscripts are proving, and will prove, a rich 
of new material for the study of Godwin’s 
own work; the essentials of Mary’s letters were 
however, reproduced by Kegan Paul in the classi 
nineteenth-century life of Godwin, and Mr 
Wardle has been able to do little more than repair 
Kegan Paul’s hasty and imperfect transcription 
He has also had access to certain previously un- 
published letters of Mrs. Wollstonecraft’s youth 
There have been a number of lives of the Vin- 
f the Rights of Woman, but none very 
austactory, and Mr. Wardle’s, by virtue of its 
exactness and level-headed yet sympa- 
treatment, may take precedence It is, 
however, written in that academical American 
English with its profusion of Germanic compound 
nouns which makes the reading of much 
American scholarship so peculiarly distasteful to 
an English eve; nor do the occasional digressions 
into general eighteenth-century 
which the author attempts to subject's 
life a background convince the reader that Mr 
Wardle is more than a very naive historian. Dun- 
ning’s famous motion, for example, would hardly 
eem to warrant the assertion that “ the 
democracy was working in England”; and there 
are other general assertions equally in 
with the social framework of the period 
Such historical naivety might be less serious 
the biography of a more serious political philoso- 
pher, but the importance of Mary Wollstonecraft 
in the general moral and social significance 
of her career rather than in any intrinsic merits 
ot her writings. A Vindication of the Rights of 
Women contained many bold and startling deduc- 
tions, but its originality es in its courageous com- 
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no mating companionate 
What had, perhaps, been a personal predile 
tion of Marv’s character—she had, after all, u 
iccessfully tried up an ambiguously 
llc menage a trois with Mr. and Mrs 
she met Imlay—became a fe 
neration. Claire Clairmont stands, rse, 
the supreme example; but the special flavour 
es, too, around the successive relations of Harriet 
nd Mary Shelley with Hogg It would be 
¢ nt for these relerence 
1e general incestuous inclination of the Shelley 
Byron circles, especially when it is 
that Hogg finally settled down 
with Jane Williams, but the conscious ideal 
that initiated these unions stems from Mary Woll- 
tonecraft’s high-minded tragedy The p il 
1 ur, particularly of Marv Shelley's infidelities 
their conception of a Platonic l 
physical relations were somehow neces- 
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London clubs the joke about High-Min 
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treatment of his wife The examples of her 
brother-in-law and of the father of her best friend, 
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ployment as a lady companion and a governes 
he achieved the prize of a private school of 
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MORE BATTLEFIELDS 


OF ENGLAND = 


Lt.-Col. ALFRED H. BURNI 


A continuation of Colonel Burne’s 
j f 


first volume The Battlefields of | 


England, described by Arthur 
Bryant in the Sunday Times as ‘a 
delightful book, full of easy learn 
ing, common sense and dry 
humour.” The new volume deals 
with a further eighteen battles 
IHustrated 21s 


FOUR WALLS 
ADORNED 


Interior Decoration 1485-1826 


IRIS BROOKI 


*Traces the development of in 
terior decoration through wars 
and revdlutions, changes in man 
ners and modes of living, and 
illustrates every period with grace- 
ful pen and ink drawings and 
charming coloured lithographs.’ 
—John o' London's Weckly 375.64 


EMILY DICKINSON 


‘; RICHARD CHAS! 


(American Men of Letters series) 


‘This book is one that no lover 
of Emily Dickinson can attord to 
miss, and ts to be recommended 
without reserve to anyone w ishing 
to adventure into her realm 

—Bonamy Dobreée ( Spectator ) Los 


THE HIDDEN 
| FLOWER 


PEARL S. BUCK 


‘A warm and tender love story 
now it the top ol the best seller 


| in America. The New Yor 
Press calls it ‘a deeply moving 
tale... a sheer delight 12s. 6 


DARLING TOM 


ard other Stories 


Mr. Strong preface his new col 
lection with some = interesting 
reflections on the gap existing 
between the sophisticated and the 
magazine story-writer his own 
tales are delightfully readable 
racy, Charged with humour or 
pathos.” — Manchester Guardian \ 
10s. 6d, 
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ERICH MARIA REMAROLE. 


‘So good and salutary that it must be read » . . a classic reco 
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SECRET TIBEI by Fosco Marain: 


An outstanding travel book. ri in’ colour character-d 


observation and erudition Sunday Times, 60 illustration 


ERNEST BEVIN 
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definitive biography Thus et. 40 


by Francis Williams 


PRANK SWINNERTON.  Vaster Ji 


Mr. Swinnerton’s new novel. tell 
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the story of a man trapped in the complications of his own su 
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THE SATURDAY BOOR. 9 ediled by John Hadfield 


The most remarkable gift book anybody ever thought up 


become a publishing institution, JOSEPH TAGGART (Star) 
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JOAN FLEMING. Polly Put the Keitle On 
A cracking good mystery novel . . liivhty destinouished piece ot 
writing NANCY SPAIN (Darl bexpres Os. Od 
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love, of man’s natural decency, above all, of man’s 
natural freedom to express himself, in such cir- 
cumstances, was to invite a life that fell below 
the professed ideal, to court the appearance of 
hypocrisy. Surrounded by the lame and the halt, 
they inevitably alternated between sinking deeper 
in financial bogs in the effort to rescue them, and 
incurring charges of bad faith by asserting the 
right to put their own house in order. Shelley, 
with his private means and promises of future 
fortune, inevitably seemed the raft, to these 
drowning idealists, by which to float not only 
themselves but their many dependents, whose 
support of the Cause depended on the fulfilment 
of the promise to keep them alive 

To this desperate fight for survival must be 
attributed the discreditable shifts and tricks which 
provided such ammunition for the anti-Jacobins 
In its hopeless, one-sided battle with society arose 
inevitably. the periodic capitulations to the enemy 
that dictated, for example, the shamefaced marriage 
ceremony of Godwin and Mary, a backsliding 
which ironically only succeeded in losing them the 
friendship of the benevolently conventional, like 
Mrs. Siddons, by exposing to the world that Mary 
had never been married to Gilbert Imlay. It 
was to obtain a respite in this exhausting battle 
that Godwin feared even to identify the body of 
the wretched Fanny Imlay who, forgotten by all 
in the heat of the turmoil, was driven to suicide. 
Finally, it may well be suggested that if Mary 
had not been forced by the press of creditors and 
borrowers to deny the her private 
emotions, she would never have thrown herself 
so wildly into the arms of Gilbert Imlay, o1 
clung to his waning love so desperately. If the 
defiance of George Eliot or of Olive Schreiner 
seem so much more dignified and gracious than 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s tattered idyll, it should 
always be remembered that she sacrificed her dig- 
nity to allow women to choose their own careers 
and their own men without following the conven 
tional path of Roxana. ANGUS WILSON 
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The third of the “‘ Madeleine”’ books 
a +. . 
An Exile in Soho 
Mrs. Robert Henrey 


“exile” is 
French chef who married the author- 


The Enenne Leblanc, a 
widowed mother. Mrs. Henrey 
tells the lite story of this “genius at his 
art who passionately loved women,” 
within her autobiographical pattern, 
although, as she says in her note to the 
reader, she was a witness to only part of 
the /xile’s strange story los. net 
Mrs. Henrey has also revised A FARM IN 
NORMANDY, incorporating in the same 
15s. net) The Return to the Farm 


os ili 
(ne of the 15 Million 
ler . » 
Nicholas Prychodko 
A terrible but true record of the in- 
credible experiences of a Ukrainian 
professor in the Soviet purge of 1937-9, 
until his escape from the Siberian slave 
labour camps in 194] 12s. 6d. net 
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New story for children 


Barbie 
Kitty Barne 
A tale of a young fiddle player, absorb- 
ing and amusing, set in Vienna, Eng 
land, and finally Paris. By the author 
of She Shall Have Music, ete 
Illustrated by MARCIA LANE FOSTER 
9s. 6d. net 
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THE HORROR AND THE GOLD 


Gods, Graves and Scholars. The Story of 
Archaeology. By C. W. CERAM. Gollancz 
and Sidgwick & Jackson. 21s. 

This is a most accomplished work of popularis- 
ation. Not even a sugared pill, but palatable all 
the way through. Mr. Ceram is frank about 
his method: ‘I have deliberately chosen for 
portrayal those cultures whose exploration has 
been richly fraught with romantic adventure.” 
Which is to say that he has concentrated upon 
the work of discoverers who are either naturally 
gifted writers, men whose pens have been at 
leist as mighty as their spades, or who possess 
that mysterious quality of personality which 
may make them either loved or loathed, but 
always known. 

In my opinion this selection is fully justifiable, 
for I believe all the subsequent history of any 
antiquity to be as significant as its origins. The 
ruins of ancient Egypt are richer in content for 
us because they were visited and written about 
by Greeks and Romans—so Troy gains in stature 
not only from Homer but also from Schliemann ; 
Nineveh from Layard ; Pompeii from Winckel- 
mann and Goethe. That is why those scholars 
are so very wrong who belittle the distinction of 
the bold and imaginative adventurers who have 
gone to remote places, to deserts and jungles, 
and brought back news of forgotten civilisations— 
often after the orthodox have assured them 
that they would find nothing. It is also why 
modern archaeologists should not arrogantly 
assume that the “ facts’ they discover about the 
remains of the past are of absolutely higher value 
than the lovely and pregnant myths composed 
round them by carlier generations. 

Holding these heretical views, I am in full 
sympathy with Mr. Ceram’s use of personality 
and adyenture. Nor do I think it improper to 
give the privilege of space to finds that glitter or 
horrify The heaped gold of royal tombs, the 
heart torn from the living breast, the crack of 
slave whips—these things do delight or excite us, 
equally with the tension of long search ending in 
discovery, or of dangerous exploration and its 
rewards. I think, however, that it might have 
been possible to use all these things to stir interest 
and imagination and yet to have given a rather 
more coherent account both of 
civilisations and of archaeology 

Gods, and Scholars deals successively 
with the Aegean and Crete, with Egypt. Mesopo- 
tamia and Central America, an order which does 
not represent the development in time either of 
the cultures or of their excavation Thus the 
reader is not helped to grasp how Mesopotamia 
influenced Egypt, and Egypt Crete; nor again 
how Layard’s blind tunnelling inside the mounds 
of Nimrud and Nineveh has grown into the 
meticulous stripping of level after level perfected 
by modern excavators. Even within’ each 
civilisation the dramatic emphasis weakens the 
total picture: the high-lights are sufficiently 
dazzling to throw the rest into partial obscurity. 

One other criticism is possible. I think it 
unfortunate that the author has limited his book 
to the ancient civilisations. Since his first aim 
is “‘to describe the evolution of archaeology ” 
he could have found a corner for the remarkable 
and tar more difficult achievements of the men 
who have wvered the forgotten history of our 
savage varbarian torbears. The methods 
by which a chip of burnt wood is made to reveal 
its age, by which tree-rings measure time or 
a dust of pollen allows the reconstruction of 
forests, would offer excellent material for Mr 
Ceram’s pen. Nor is there any lack of dramatic 
from Altamira and Lascaux to the 
Sutton Hoo treasure there has been an abundance 
Prehistory is not without its gold and its horrors 
Besides, these barbarians took the gift of 
civilisation from the East and used it to build 
Rome, Paris, London and New York. 

These are criticism, but Gods, Graves and 
Scholars succeeds so admirably in its) main 
purpose of rousing the imagination to the excite- 
ment of archaeology and the value of the past, 
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that it deserves the immense popularity it has 
already won in Germany and America. Mr. 
Ceram must have woken thousands of readers to 
an appreciation of four of the great creative phases 
in human history—all of them now a part of our 
available inherit@#ce and a century ago virtually 
unknown. In reflecting upon them—on the 
mathematical genius of the Babylonians and 
Aztecs, on the magnificent architecture of the 
Egyptians, and of the brilliant gaiety and joy 
in art_and life of the Minoans, it becomes clear 
enough that human capacity remains fairly 
constant. We progress only in the accumulation 
of knowledge and of techniques. In the ab- 
normal conditions of the last century Europeans 
could think we had also progressed in kindness 
and freedom. Now we are shaken. The vast 
skull stacks of the Mexican Aztecs remind one 
irresistibly of the piled shoes of German con- 
centration camps ; again we know of forced labour 
used to build colossal monuments—though the 
gods for which they build have changed 
One difference in detail between then and 
now I cannot resist commenting upon. In the 
ancient world gold was used for sumptuous 
vessels and rich works of art, for flowers in ladies’ 
hair and masks to cover the faces of the dead. 
Now it is mostly melted into dull lumps and 
locked in concrete. There will be so much the 
less glitter for some future Ceram. 
JACQUETTA HAWKES 
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IN THE VULGAR TONGUE 
The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated by C. 
Lewis. Hogarth Press. 21s. 

In a sense each new poem is made by all 
the poetry which has been written before it 
But where the poet is especially conscious of the 
poetry of the past, using it with the deliberation 
of his creative will, there arises a new sort of 
poetry. Dante, who wrote it too, 
was quite right to call Virgil the Grand Master 
of it. But The Aeneid is very much more than 
an allusive poem. Commissioned—or at any rate 
bought as an investment long before it was com- 
pleted—by the Emperor Augustus, it is on one 
level the epic narrative of the origin of the Roman 
State. Next, it is the greatest philosophic poem 
ever written—I take leave to the word 
“philosophy”? here in the old-fashioned and 
Roman sense of the science of how to live well. 
It is the poem which joined, in about 25 B.c., 
the pagan to the Christian world : for a thousand 
years Virgil was estimated as a prophet rather 
than a poet (you will find churches dedicated to 
him in Italy It is ** myth with its full emotional 
and moral value and the symbolism of truth, 
created by a single mind. It is all these things 
at once, even in the same line, in which the words 
with their allusions echoing backwards 
forwards in time must be interpreted by a reading 
n palimpsest, or as an recovers 
from an ancient site layer upon layer of human 

and bricks and bones and _ reclothes 
hfe. This is the deep sense of 
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them 
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| the charm of all the muses 
Often flowering in a lonely word 
Of the living interpreters of Virgil Mr. W. F 
Jackson Knight is the most creative. He is the 
godfather of this new translation of The Aeneid, 
‘who went through it line by line, correcting, 
Suggesting, encouraging.’ So it is not surprising 
that Mr. Day Lewis foresaw the impossibility 
of a complete translation Believing that “a 
narrative level is the highest one can hope to 
sustain,’ and commissioned not by an emperor 
but by a corporation—this work was made to 
be broadcast—he has yet been led by luck or 
talisman or golden bough to bring into English 
an Aeneid closer than ever before to the poetry 
of Virgil. The brilliance of the narrative is as 
exciting to read as it was excellent to speak and 
hear when it was broadcast. Here is the horror 
of the fall of Troy and Priam’s death : 
Even as he spoke, he dragged the old man, trembling, 
nd sliding in the pool of his son’s blood, right & 
the altar ; 
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The OLD MAN and the SEA 


by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


The Old Man and the Sea is not only the tinesi long short story which Mr, Hemingway 
has ever written, but one of the finest by 





anyone anywhere.” 
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GOLDEN EARTH 


by NORMAN LEWIS 
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Iiustrated with + 


GRANDMA MOSES 


om “Mr. Lewis's descriptive writing, like his photography, is of a very high order. , 
/ 
; Huis Narrative is continuously interesting at tinguished PETER FLEMING, SPECTATOR 


Bovk Society Recommendation With many illustrations, ¥s 


MUSEUM PIECES 


by WILLIAM PLOMER 
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A SPY HAS NO FRIENDS 
‘IT Faven’t read a novel for some time in which scene was made s« sharp, so clear, so 
golden in Hs own concealed lighting. It is sad and funny and excellent 


JOHN © LONDON’S WEEKLY 
Book Society Recommendation 12s. Od 


A PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


by BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
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‘Mr. Nichols has many brave and pungent ngs to say On matters which ought to be 


the lively concern of all who care about the Christian good of our country,” sCOTSMAy 


I 2s. 6d 


The LAW of the VULTURES 


by PHYLLIS ALTMAN 
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[wined Priam’s hair in his left hand, ra 
his right the flashing 
Sword, and sank it up to the hilt between his ribs. 
Such was Priam’s end, the close decreed by destiny— 
That in his dying hour he should see Troy 
falling 
His Troy wh 
and 
The mistre 
the shore 
A head torn from th 
nhamme 


ed with 


blazing, 


h boasted once such a wealth of land 


ubjects, 


s of Asia once, A great trunk lies on 


shoulders, a body without a 


And here the introduction of Camilla : 

Besid ill these 
nation Camilla 

Lead:ng a cavalry 
bronze 

A warrior maid, her 
to womanly 

Tas} the 
but hardy 

To tace the horrors 
th ‘ 

She could skimmed along the 
unmown corn-crop 

Without so much as bruising their tender 
she ran 

Sh ould have 
sea 

Without so much as wetting the quicksilver soles 

ot her feet 


there came from the Volscian 


column, squadrons petalled with 


woman's haad unaccustomed 


to distaff, the basket of wool; a girl, 


of battle and to catch up with 


blades of an 


have 
ears as 


flitted over the waves of a swelling 


On the evidence of scores of passages as fine 
18 those I have quoted, I consider this translation 
better than any of the nineteenth century, and 
comparable in excellerce with Dryden’s. It is 
the most accurate of any verse translation | 
know, in that where there are several sible 
interpretations of a phrase, Mr. Day Lewis 
for one of them and made it plain 
Che ix-stress line, familar enough since 
modern poets have resumed the fashion of our 
Northern antiquity, though it cannot imitate 
Virgil's heavenly counterpoint of stress against 
metre, i marvellously adapted to echo his 


pos 


mas gone 
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The dehnitive biography of the great 
seal 2 


; i 
film director has been 


publi hed, \ 


is ivailable trom the publishers 


Atl Wn 


jist 
four page prospectus 
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An inquiry into the for the 
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po t. Pulitzer Ir mal 


recent Librarian of ( 
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Battle 
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hexameters, and to permit a line-for-line trans- 
lation, Certain famous lines emerge with a 
touch of their original grandeur: “Is it God 
that makes one burn to do brave things, Or does 
each of us make a god of his own fierce passion 
to do them?” ‘* Dead Pallas who now owes 
nothing to any of the gods in heaven.”’ ‘ Woman 
was cver a veering, weathercock creature.”’ 

So much for the profit. The Virgilian phrase 
suffers inevitable loss. Sunt Jacrimae rerum, et 
mentem mortalia tangunt ; ** Tears in the nature 
of things, hearts touched by human transience.” 
This could hardly be bettered, but for Virgil's 
mile it goes a yard. Because the translation was 
commissioned as a narrative the author has, I 
think, deliberately thrown away the universal 
application of many well-known phrases : Furmus 
Troes, fuit Ilum et ingens Gloria Teucrorum ; 
“We Trojans with lium and all its Trojan 
glory Are things of the past.’’ Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes; ** 1 distrust the Greeks even when 
they are generous.”? Sic tur ad astra ; “* You're 
going the right way To starry fame.’’ Too often 
Virgil’s weight of language disappears into light- 
ness : Non tal: auxilio ; ** Our present Predicament 
is beyond such aid.” Er tenebris nigre ommia 
circum; “its growing dark all around me.”’ 
QOwisque suos patimur manes ; “each of us finds 
in the next world his own level.” 

The speed essential for broadcasting brought 
in almost everywhere our colloquial abbrevia- 
tions ; ‘*—I’m quite sure it’s with the approval 
of heaven—We’re actually he spot.” 


scunt 


to the 
I cannot like these, or be happy about such things 
as “‘ their charms are quite out of the common,” 
* enwrapped in a bandeau ”’ (who else remembers 
Mile Lenglen?) “ your young hopeful,’ “ on 
the qui vive,”’ * only I’m wild to rally,” “promoter 
and compere,” “alone and incognito.”’ But I 
believe that failures of will become 
as relatively unimportant and forgivable (I have 
found it so in twelve years of growing affection 
for Mr. Day Lewis’s translation of The Georgics 
as we find a streak of vulgerity in a wise and 
brilliant friend ANDREW WORDSWORTH 


c lose 


these taste 


TOP OF THE BILL 


They Were Singing. 
Harrap. 18s 

The Lyceum. 
Yates. 18s 

The Burlesque Tradition. 
BADDELEY. Methuen 

Mr. Pulling’s enchanting book is a 
panorama of the music hall, the revue, 
pierrot party, the musical play, the 
songs and who sang them, and a great 
deal more beside: His immense knowledge, 
acquired during years of devoted research, has 
been conveniently regimented into chapters 
dealing with separate aspects of life : A Cavalcade 
of Knuts, The Gay River, Songs f: the 
Heart, They Did Like to be Beside the Seaside 
et Che result is a major contribution to lighter 
theatrical literature and no praise 1s tov extravagant 
for it. . 

How limp our modern songs appear in com- 
parison with Won't You ¢ nd Splash Me ? 
Whoa, Emma: I Never Go East of Templi 
It Must Have Been the Lobster: The Dav 
Went to Ramsgate, Oh! : and Go It, I 
Go It (a topicality of the Russo-Japanese 
When nent was requir ntiment was 

ovided: Send for Mother, Birdie’s Dying: I 

like the Girl that Married Dear 
the Bell Softly, there’s Crape op 


er, and an American offering, 


$y CHRISTOPHER PULLING. 
6d 


By A. E. WILSON Denn 
By V. C. ¢ 

18s 

vast 
the 

popular 

those 
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Bar 
We 
un, 

wal 


sent juire 


sung in the 
1 small girl, Hello, Central, G M 
my mamma's there Four 
*Ansom bring us a robust whifl 
taughty my fe 


character of 
Heaven 
lines from J» My 


f the 


. "COs 
Nineties yor 
tatur-tatur with a lady 
the “Olborn Restor 

And was off to get a stall at a spicy 

For to watch the Tabby-low 
Music hall references to mothers-in-law and 
kippers are rare ; prominent subjects of merriment 


E’d been dinin 
Varble-dotey at ng, 
music-’all 


Veevong 
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are seaside flirtations, skittish behaviour in house- 
boats, at regattas, and in canoes (odd that the 
blind bow-boy, in all ages, seems to have been 
a wet-bob), marital indiscretions, bathing- 
machines, the mislaying of clothes, coming home 
late, and policemen (also known as bluebottles, 
crushers, slops, rozzers, and, in rhyming slang, 
grasshoppers), who were not averse to nipping 
down the area steps for “ muffins and boheah.” 

Beautiful being dress’d in blue, 

Beautiful XY eighty-two, 

Whistling on thy beat so free, 

Missis is out—step in to tea. 

Even foreign policemen were acceptable, the 
first performance of The Gendarmes’ Duet at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Islington, being encored no 
fewer than seventeen times. It is, however, sad 
to learn that Jf You Want to Know the Time, Ask 
a Polk may have had a sinister meaning, 
early flatties being alleged to welcome an occasional 
half-hunter as hush-money. 

Inaccuracies are few (the “ point 
was spoken of long before 1949 
Hutchinson has been little 
satire and humour Noel 
Little Lady cannot fairly be called sentimental) 
and fascinating details abound. “La Milo” 
of the sensational Palace Theatre tableaux vivants 
was née Pansy Montague The Alhambra 
began life as a science museum, its organ being 
subsequently sold to St. Paul’s. The incredible 
** Datas,’” the memory man, was actually Harry 
Bottles, an odd-job boy at the Anerly Gas Works. 
Marie Jloyd’s husband, Alec Hurley, had a 
popular song, J ain't agoin’ Tell, which was 
adapted by the Salvation Army to J ain’t agoin’ to 
Hell. The success of Yes, We Have No Bananas 
may have been partly due to its similarity (musical 
similarity) to the Hallelu‘ah Chorus Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant (known as a Prude the 
Prowl) persuaded the L.C.C. to erect a partition 
in the Empire Promenade between the bar and 
the auditorium ; this modest screen was pulled 
down in the course of a “rag,” one of the 
roysterers responsible being, apparently, our 
Prime Minister. This is a nostalgic, warm, rich 
book ; it is also extremely funny. 

The Ly an admirable addition to our 
histories of the London theatres, splendidly put 
together by A. FE. Wilson, an expert in such 
matters, and owing a great deal to nformation 
gathered by the late Arthur Beales. Much of 
the book is, naturally, devoted to the genius 
who needs ne naming, but that golden age of 
acting was sandwiched between activities of 
merit The theatre, now awaiting its 
destruction in the interests of a Strand traftic 
project, is playing out time as a dance-hall, a 
humdrum u ot building compared with 
what there in the original Lyceum, or 
Exhibition Roon There debate on 
‘fashionable infidelities,” Termites, and White 
Ants (whatever can the motions have been ? 
Montgolfier’s gold-plated balloon was exhibited : 
there was an entertainment called ** Philosophical 
Firework and an Irish giant eight feet high 
there was a rhinoceros and A Most Stupendous 
Ostrich: there Signor Nano, the 
Fly, who crawled upon the ceiling 
even an Egg Hornpipe, over Twelve Eggs, by 
Mr. Robinson, blindfolded. At point in 
these bewildering junketings there took place the 
first performance in England of Rossini’s Srabat 
Mat ind Kean appeared as Richard III, 
having been blown out of Cov heatre 
by a gasometer explosion 

Thi looked up in 1847 under the 
ment of Charles Mathews and Mme 
when Planche’s extravaganzas were 
and Cl Dillon, admired by Dicken 
remark Macbeth, did much to es 
solid reputation for the house, 
enhanced by Charles Fechter’s 

Irving’s tenancy was preceded by a 
disastrous period under the astonishing E. T. 
Smith, son of an admiral, ex-Bow Street runner, 
picture-dealer, proprietor of a Brighton French 
bonnet shop called ‘“* Clementine,’ land-agent 

owner of the Sunday Times, 
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The Autobiography ol A FAR-PACIFIC 
SIR WILLIAM. DARLING | H T Sy THOMAS! F DEWEY 
aa py a ig hot ogy ya {STUDY IN TYRANNY JF, . 

By ALAN BULLOCK 


VON RUNDSTEDT | Word War 1h The description of | LORD MILNER 
The Soldier and the Man | ° a = giggle te ; ws pete?) AND THE EMPIRE 


BY HIS CHIEF OF STAFE from his early davs ir ene tn 
v 4 < 11 sas rit n besieged Berlin 
GUENTHER BLUMENTREEI n plone By VLADIMIR 
\ masterly portrait of 1 third-ranking Ni + : 
military ommander—or f the enior " 
German officers not tried for war-crime Casts 
much new light on the conduct and outcome of the 
war in Europe. Translated by Capt. C. Reaveh 
Foreword by von Rundstedt. Lilustrated. 16 


The Evolution of British Imperialism 
HALPERIN 
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ihe first adequate account of the life and work and 
nfluence of Lord Milner—the distinguished states 
an who attained such high office and played such 
vital role in the modern development of the Brush 
Commonwealth ot Na ‘ 
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New novel Aa oS » 7 The Dilemma of 
CUCKOO ee pe Our Times 


HAROLD J]. LASKI.  Originall 


3VERSE SK Qugaly intend 
: 4 é nen nt of his 1944 essay, 
Another hilarious novel by the author ( ) ’ sO rs sito 
, NU “ anion, th ork 
of Early to Bed: 
a . , leog 4 ; er — ’ . ng Revel a 
“Frolic in the lightest possible tone Ino! , cept by the discerning readers of it the “cell 
knowledge of human nature the wN N., a strange convention has arisen { rd of one wl r 
often Celiciously funny.”’ it i ssible to call an Afrikander a boer, t a 
t tO On precisely thi 





( 
‘ nai f the present polit 
. { ' 


Sunday Tin It sneer instability of French governments, to 
I nans, and even to admit 


TWILIGHT "7 ant truth at att ie ‘Americé Me bee debe sa 
ON THE be kicked up t ames’s Street. 


BETZY I er we are publishing THE WORLD ff Utility and All 


PHE DOLLAR BUILT (12s. 6d.) which blows 
ky-high the milk-and-honey myth. Don’t think That 


A strange tale of the experience < t tt ei OO is anti-American (or un-American i H. ROBERTSON, Prof 
x pa senger ming. through t the McCarthy sense) for it merely examine: | ' Us 
i assen $s coming rough tl 
Red Sea aboard the Betzy 
‘“ Makes exciting reading 


Manchester Gui 


Li 


e economic scene in the U.S., and quoting from 
ngressional committees, prominent politicians 
nd leading newspapers and magazines, shows the 
danger of 
build an industrial boom on the manufacture Eten 


WHITE PEOPLE atk ee eee ar ames | Be aS 
SMILE AT ME but its lessons are salutary and it conclusions ff} Quaker Relie 


Tm 


an economy which tends more and more 
h. International 
' ’ a 


A tale of racial jealousy and di 
passions involving a young We 
African girl, her lover, a Colonial the background n 
Judge, and the Parisian wife of the Stein, the author 
doctor at the hospital where she works respond or 7 
10s. € The Manchester Guardian and has written 
authoritative books about China. The fact that he 
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engaging blend of Barnum, Crummies, and 
Horatio Bottomley.”” A most attracti book, 
indispensable to those ‘interested in stage history, 
and highly enjoyable for the general reader. 

Mr. Clinton-Baddeley’s The Burlesque Tradition 
is a history of burlesque in the English Theatre 
1660 It ranges from Davenant and 
Buckingham, Duffett, Gay and Fielding, to 
Gilbert, Shaw and Beerbohm It rather 
sciumly erudite (the gaiety inherent in tl 
in the wash) but one | 
sional happy moment: in a ¢ 
of Oedipu 

stage bore 


Theee i 


sub; “ct 
grateful 
ambridge 
iltar in the 


No 


une out 


l yrannus, the 
legend Commi 
a great deal of tact, explana 
tion, quotation and conjecture, and the author 
has taken pains—too many pains, perhaps, for 
the results are almost overwhelmingly dull. Of 
the of this, Mr. Clinton-Baddeley was 
having adapted for the stage Behind 
yond, he suggested, in 1929, to Stephen 
hat he should also write a preface, 

¥ English burlesque Mr. Leacock 
Clinton-Baddeley most questionabl 
wrote carelessly h’ 


dangers 
warned ; 


The B 


and too much 
joubts about the plan Don't publish 
ry of burlesque as a preface,” he 


was 


rte, 
it too good; if you d it well and 
AMUSINGLY (to hell with aecurate/y) it would 
have a real sale Such advice may not plea 
the historian but I am on Mr. Leacock’s side 
One is reminded by this book of Queen Victoria’s 
comment on a Highland picnic that had dis- 
ippointed her: “ No pudding, and no fun 
Let us finally return to Mr. Pulling, and Her 
Majesty, for a delightful story Hearing « 
military band on the terrace at Windsor playing a 
tun h pleased her, Queen Victoria sent to 
inquire the name of the music might be 
tack came the answer: Come Where th 
aper. We do not know, alas, how 
received. 
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ARTHUR MARSHALI 


NEWLY MINTED 


Phoenix Dictionary of Games |. 8. Pick 
explains how to play and appreciate 458 game 
Indoor, outdoor, with or without cquipment, rough 
ind-tumble and intcliectual, organized and d 
organized, they are all here. 320 pp. with diug 
15s. net. Stuart Chase’s Roads to Agreement 
xtension of his famous Proper S f Map 
4. A practical discussion of conthet and is elimina 
nm at every | { 
al 


In th 


ram 
an 


vel from individuals to nations l 
entific approach Dr. Julian Hu 
Rs. met. Only Gordon Anthony can do it H 
Beryl Grey is a picture-biography in the sam 
low-priced series as his arkova and For , ach 
Four tull-colour portraits and forty 
chrome studics trace im superb sequence Bery! Gr 
progress trom her earliest days to ballerina Int 
by Arnold Haskell. 102 6jin 
In Len Ortzen’s The Gallic Land the peasant 
France is revealed in a shrewd portraut ot habits 
customs and life, with thirty-three fine photograph 
John Saunders, 224 pp. 15s, net 


mono 


Only | j.+ 


RECENT SUCCESS 


Painting for Pleasure, by RO 
im its third impression. 
tor Ss. 6d 
John 


already 
RA 


Dunlop, is 
It won't make you an 
but has pleased thousands 

lare’s Good Handwriting (5; 

create comtinuous beauty? EKvan Esar & 
Bentley collected, collated and cross-indexed 4,000 
quotations from 450 beoks for ther Treasury of 
Humorous Quotations (2nd imp., 125 67) 335,000 
and 200 pictures will give you an idea of 
Harold Cluan’s tuge Face of London, the gargantuan 
foundation of any home library, tor Ws rentice 
ballerinas have sent Felicity Gray's for 
Beginners (12s. 6d.) into a third imp., and discip 
ot the spade are still demanding Kathieca Kenyon 
Beginning in Archacology, also 12s. od. 
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THE CAVERN AND THE CASTLE 


Our Exploits at West Poley. By 
Harpy. Oxford. 9s. 6d 

Jungle Child. By Caro.ine Davis. 
10s, 6d 

Barbie. By Kirtry Barni Dent. 9s, 6d 

A Pad in the Straw. By CuristorHer Woop- 
FORDE. Dent. 10s. 6d 

The Crown of Violet. By Grorrrey 
Macmillan. 9s. 6d. 

Danger to Windward. 
Bodley Head. 9s. 6d 

Clockwork Castle. By Norman Date. Bodley 
Head. 8s. 6d. 


Our Exploits at West Poley, Hardy’s one story 
intended for children, was written in 1883 (just 
before The Mayor of Casterbridge) as a serial for 
an American paper, the Youth’s Companion. It 
was never used, but was passed on in time with 
other manuscripts to an obscure monthly called 
The Household, owned by the editor’s son-in- 
law, There it appeared without acclaim, and for 
sixty years has lain forgotten in the 

Such, briefly, is its history told, but 
more tully, in the elegant httle limited edition 
published at 25s. Yet the tale itself has more than 
CULIOSILY For all its pleasant 
deliberate absence of harshness 
ind childlike charm of ut 
Hardy throughout; ironic 
Hardy. One lad’s remark: “I perceive that it is 
next to impossible, in this world, to do good to 
one folks without doing harm to another,” 
1s as Characteristic as the passage of description: 

The lyht of the candles was suth ist 
to reveal only the nearer stalactites, remote nooks 
of the cavern being left in weli-nigh their original 
mystic shadows 


THOMAS 


Methuen. 
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By ARMSTRONG SPERRY. 


tiles 
ilso 


: 
Valuc nding, its 


ind the strange 
details, it is genuine 
Hardy as well as rural 


Set ol 


ten at 


Ihe theme is odd and original 
exploring under the Mendip 
stream into another channel 
they emerge that they 
the main rive! 
bringing to the 


I'wo bovs, cave 
hulls, divert a tiny 
They tind when 
have turned the course of 
trom their own village to another, 
ister, to the other 


imiracu 
infant Fa they 


lous gift. Like ‘ this 
knowledge for a time, though not, at length with 
out some moral anxiety, unul the warer tal 
own revenge. There is no tragedy, however, 
there are tense situations involving peri- 
cape and rescue. The characters—it 1 
difference between the children 
the mineteenth and twentieth centur 
and individual; the proud, courageous Steve 
Leonard, the homely younger boy, quict and 
thoughtful; the villagers, thinking each one of 
his lot; the mysterious philosophe1 as the 
Man Who Had Failed), concerned with any bu 
his own. The rebirth of this little classic after 
1 burial of so many years has in itself a curiously 
Hardyean flavour 

If the modern juvenile novel has lost many of 
the features of its Victorian ancestors—notably the 
moral and emotional ind the interest in 
character—other strikingly persist 
he chief of these is the preoccupation with 
money and property—not earned but imberited 
in interesting anachronism); though the use to 
which the legacy 1s finally put is usually as vague 
and ignoble as ever it was in Dickens. I have not 
excluded such motifs from the mixed group ot 
stories in this list; but have at least kept to those 
which are well written, not quite common- 
place in idea, and not vulgar in illustration. This 
final stricture applies to technique as much as 
subject; though how many an otherwise person 
able ~heroine in. all-too-closely fitting shorts 
Maureen, Lulwyn or Hyacinthia—have I pen- 
sively laid away within her jolly narrative 

Jungle Child (to start at random) is a perceptive 
story about a child brought up in India by her 
widower father, a British Forest office: 

Mr. Legend had meant to leave the little girl in 
England with his relatives. But after a few days 
of Auntie Maud, he told her in his quiet way Y 
“I'd rather see her under heathen influence than 
your sort of Christianity, Maud.” And Ayah, 
tossing her head was sent to pack the little gici’s 
clothes 
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books ot 
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What wonder, then, that she is wilful, clever, 
versed in native ways, lonely and illiterate? In an 
English child, burdened with parents, siblings and 
1 humdrum school routine, Elfrida’s untram- 
melled course may provoke a wishful day-dream; 
in older reader is likely to be interested in the 
author’s psychological acuteness, and in the 
Indian village and jungle life that form the back- 
ground. Barbie, which attracts the eye by a well- 
designed cover, is for musical girls. The heroine, 
who is twelve, is a violinist; brought up in Vienna, 
a year with her cousins in an Eng- 
rectory The Bach Chaconne that 
I to the Head Mistress gains her admis- 
1on to one of those delightful private schools 
fiction abounds; thereafter—a born 
protégé of helpful adults he moves towards the 
training she Musically the book is 
a school and rectory tale, spleadid 
the Strau 
College and an 
i the ¢ 
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author is ¢ 
intiquarian) has been 
Magazine 
hoice, perhap 
High Church, don 
beautifully told, about bor 
‘ved in evil 
a punishment for sin or curiostty 
tren, though, evil rises 
i st tolds repulsive 
pads away with him a 
finds 
paint a tree 
writhing serpent” from 
pended The old tak 
Lincoln by the 
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the moor; a 
that he has drawn in 
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of the killing of Hugh of 
Jews is revived. Yet there are 
uch as The Old Tithe Barn, and 
stvle conflicts throughout the 
» of the author’s imagination 
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first two or three hearty pages 
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» Philistine 1 er, I 
t admire The Crown of Violet, a rousing 
{ tale set in Athens, about 
Chere’s Xenophon,” says our hero, 
“He's a real sport. I don’t think he’s 
ntellectual hough And _ there’s 
1 wondertul all-round 
etc.” here 1s also Socrates, whose 
more important. For Alexis 
bel tioning, for mstance, 
men and other rigid 
Athenian assumpuons. He ts also of a literary 
turn (though he can ride and race) and sends in 
a play to -at Drama Festival. I find I have 
iention at least three mysterics 
ind much other circumstance. Skiltul 
Crease! He ts to be congratulated 
Danger to Windward, a sort of marriage 
Kidnapped and Moby Dick, 
adherents of the traditional sea story, 
well done at that Hugh Dewar, 
orphaned, comes to Nantucket (in 1816) to claim 
his legacy. Here, after an eerie meeting with his 
step-relatives and the evil Squire Coffin in a 
ruined house on the moor, he ts bundled on te a 
whaling essel, where he samples all 
brutaliues of lite under sail with a bad captain. 
Che lost will, as it happens, is hidden ne 
knows where—on this very ship. Mr. Sperry 
writes vividly and without condescension—with 
a touch of magnificence, even on sea matters 
Finally, Clockwork Castle, which cunningly 
combines the ancestral home and the search for 
treasure with the new scientfic invention 
‘It comes to this,” the children’s 
schoolmaster (Senior Literature and 
Languages). “We have inherited two 
from my brother Frederick—a pile of 
masonry and a pile of debts The 
le is the castle of Dinas Moel, “a great 
place in the wilds of Mont- 
gomeryshire.’ But Uncle Frederick was an 
inventor, and has left them more than they 
imagine. Two points seem worthy of mention. 
One 1s that the final clue turns on a passage from 
Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing. The other is the presence of an intrusive 
“good” American character, whose fellow I have 
found in quite a number of the autumn books 
Naomi Lewis 
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Sir Percival 
Griffiths 
The British 
Endia An authoritative 
the Political Administrative and 
economic effects of British rule in India 
Maps, Biblic raphy, Index. October Lith 
24 page 


Impact on 


ex,anmunat 


Douglas Goldring 
The South 


Vir. (,oldring is 


of France 
an enthusiastic and know 
edgeable guide Sphere 

An extremely detailed guide-hook in the 


best tradition The Autocar. Ibo-tra 


Louis 7. Stanley 


Ehre Woman Golfer 
etherent guide to better golf for the s 
player, illustrated with 45 pages of 


yl otograph 





7 ee 
Denys Pa 


ll MUST BE TRUI 
Ronald § 


3, 





FICTION 
flenry Williamson 
Doukey Boy A moving end 
lyexcal new novel by the 


author of he 


blax of Dream, ete. October Lith. 12s. 6d 


John Cowper Powys 
The Inmates One of 


hiving Englix<h novelists of 
GbLORGE D. PAINTER (Veu 


bathusiastically re 


the two 
genius - 
“Mtatesman) 

— Time 
and Tide 12s. ¢ 


commended 


James Hanley 
The Closed Harbour 


tnsurpassed knowledge of those who go 
down to the sea in ships Birmingham 
Post A tense and glorious book 


New Statesman I2s. 6d 


Dorothy Mackinder 


Phe Miracle of Lemaire 
She has a and a 
pleasing sense of characte 


naflected insight int« 
Yorkshire Post, 


Mary Fitt 
Death and the Shortest 


Dity = Atmosphere 
style all first class Queer Carries the 


invention and 


reader along at a good pace Time 


Weekly Review. Ys, 6d 


MACDONALD 
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A RAY of DARKNESS 
by Vargiad Evans 


* This book describes how 


a major 


she be« ame 
epile prune and = as uch 
it is a valuable case-history ; but it i 


also a spiritual pilgrimage, steered 


as it were by a poet's eye, and lit by a 


poet s prose.” 

J. uM, B. Peet in The Observer. 12s. 6d 
{liso :— 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by Vargiad Eerans 


Has been re-issued 12s. 6d 





STAMESE HAREM 
LIFE 
by {nna 


1 eonotwens 


With an 


Stark and 


Introduction by Freya 
Illustrated = by Rupert 


Forrest. 


“Tt is in my opinion the most en 
tertaining piece of literature of its 
kind that [I have read since The 


Thousand and One Nights.” 


Dennis Gray Sroun in John O'Lon 
don’s Weekly. 21s 





SEAGOING GAUCHO 
by Ernesto Uriburu 


* There’s a book. 


go Even George Millar at his 


From the word 


best never wrote a more entertaining 


book than this.” 


ADRIAN SELIGMAN in) The Observer 





BREAKING POINT 
by Robin King 


An outstanding and outspoken novel 
of life on a R.A.F. station in Sieils 


12s. 6d 


Tilustrated Catalogue from 


ARTHUR BARKER 


30 Museum St... W.C.1 


Doris Leslie 


i\N 


THE TIMES 


k 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Francois Mauriac 
JOHN. BETJEMAN ca . . 


Ta Pl 


” 


SCOTSMAN ! 
1 


* 


Poets of the 
English 
Language 


» J ; 
a vreat 5 Coline colle “ion 


W. H. AUDEN & NORMAN H. PEARSON 
1. Langland to Spenser 
2. Marlowe to Marvell 
}. Milton to Goldsmith 
f, Blake to Poe 3d. Tennyson to Yeats 
THE TIMES \ very wide wel 1 | 


LOUIS MACNEICE © \ 
BONAMY DOBREE | 
\ Ti re pe 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUP. 
‘ olor of « 
' } } 


RAYMOND MORTIMER “| 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


: 2 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


SCOTSMAN 


’(ove 600 page ) 15 nel 


* EYRE & SP@TTISWOODE «x 
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A Selected List of Autumn and Winter Books 


[ur books listed below are a selection from 
those which are expected for publication between 
now and March, 1953. Books already published 
are not included, even if we have not yet reviewed 
them, nor are reprints, Some prices are, of 
necessity, provisional. 


Art and Architecture 


ARNOLD AveRBACH; Sculpture. Elek. 16s 

Martin S. Briccs: Goths and Vandals 
Constable. Ws, 

H. S. GoopHart-Renpet: English Architecture 
ince the Regency. Constable. 25s 

Barsara HerpwortH: Carvings and Drawings. 
Lund Humphries. 63s. 

Aprian Hitt: The Pleasures of Painting 
Pitman 25s. 
KF. W. Hives (Ed.): Portraits Papers on 
Reynolds, from Malahide. Hetnemann. 21s. 
PHomas Howartu: Charles Rennie Mackintosh 
ind the Modern Movement. Routledge. 63s 
CuristopHer Hussey: The Life of Sit Edwin 
Luryens. Country Life. 42s. 

Wore Mankowrtz: The Portland Vase. Andre 
Deutsch. 30s. 

Cart NorpeNnfack : Léfe and Work of Van Gogh 
kl hk 2 S. 

JOHN PorE-HENNESSY: The Paintings of Fra 
Angelico. Phaidon. 73s. 6d 

Tuomas Suarpe: Oxford Observed Country 
Life 12s. 6d 

ReGInALD TURNOR : The Smaller English House 
Ratsford. 42s. 

Laurence WHISTLER: The Imagination of 
Vanbrugh. Newman Neame, 63s 


Autobiography, Memoirs, 


Reporting 
C. R. AtrLee: Memoirs, Heinemann. 21s 
Paut BRicKHILt : Escape—or Die. Evans. 155 
Wirrer BYNNeR: Journey with Genius—D. H 
Lawrence in Mexico. Peter Nevtil/. 18s 


PierkeE CLOSTERMANN: Flames in the Sky. 
Chatto, 12s. 6d. 

Bric, EoMUND Davies: Illyrian Venture. Bodley 
Head 18s 

SIMONE DE Beauvoir: America Day by Day 
Duckworth a1 

ANpRE GIDI Et Nunc Manet in Te, and 
Intimate Journal. Secker & Warburg. 10s. 6d 

Victor GoLLancz : My Dear Timothy. Gollancz. 

L2s. 6d. 

Micne. Gorpey: Visa to Moscow. Gollancz, 

ls 


James HANLEY: Don Quixote Drowned 
Macdonald. 15s 

Davip Jones: The Anathemata. Faber 255 

Sirk Davin Ketrty: The Ruling Few. Hollis ¢ 
Carter 255 


ArRTHUR KorstLeR: Arrow in the Blue. Coli 
and Hamish Hamilton, 18s 

Sir Rosert Bruce LOcKHART My Europe. 
Putnam los. 

Desmond MacCartay: Memories, MacGtbbon 
¢ Ke L2s. 6d 

Sir ALFRED MuNNINGS: The Finish—Vol. III 
Museum Press. Ws 

Ray Murray (Ed.): Edward Lear’s Indian 
Journal Farrolds. 30s 

Tim PHELAN: Underworld. Harrap. 10s, 6d 

GWEN RAVERAT Period Piece—A Cambridg 
Childhood. Faber. 21s 

SAMUEL I, ROSENMAN ; Working with Roosevelt 
Hart-Davis. 21s. 

Musta Seri Two or Three Muses. Musew 
Press IXs 

WittiaM L. SHIRER Mid-Century Journey 
, 


Hale. 16s 
SrerHen Spender: Learning Laughter; Voyage 
to Israel. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 15s 


R. H. Tawnry: The Attack and Other Papers, 
Allien & Unwin, 18s, 











SUSAN TWEEDSMUIR : 


DENTON WELCH: Hamish Hamilton. 


Str Leonard WOOLLEY: 
Wooprow Wyatt: Into the Dangerous World. 


One of our Submarines. 
Biography and Letters 


The Marquis d 


Jacques CHASTENET: Master of Spain : 


Viscount Milner. 
JEANINE DELPECH 

Duchess of Portsmouth 
Correspondence of Bernard 
Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


The Life and Times o 


Harcourt-SMITH : 
MarGaret LANE: The Bronte Story. 


Davip MAGARSHACK : 


Francis Thompson and Wilfrid 


Betry MILLER; Browning—A Portrait. Murra 
Thomas Phillipps 

HESKETH PEARSON 

Jan Christian Smuts 


George Douglas Brown 


FRANCIS WHLLIAMS : 


Criticism and Essays 


of Ernest Hemingway. 


The Complex Fate. 


LEONARD COOPER : 
Diction in English 


The Modern Writer and his 


Joun HoLitoway The Victorian Sage. 
Macmillan 18s, 

GRAHAM HouGu : The Romantic Poets. Hurchin- 
son 7s. 6d 

G. Witson Knicur: Lord Byron. Routledge. 
Wy 

SOMERSET MAUGHAM: The Vagrant Mood: 
Essays. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

A. A. MENDILOW: Time and the Novel. Nevill. 
15s. 

Henry MiILter: Remember to Remember. 
Falcon Press 2Is. 

G. V. PLEKHANOV: Art and Social Life. Lawrence 
& Wishart. 25s. 

REGINALD Pounp: Arnold Bennett. Heinemann. 
. 
2s 

J. C. Powys: In Spite Of. 
10s. 6d 

RAYMOND Preston: Chaucer. Sheed & Ward, 


Ss 


. +» Macdonald; 


V. S. PrircHett: Books in General. Chatto, 
lls. 6d 

PETER QUENNELL: The Singular Preference, 
Collis. L6s. 

WILLIAM SANSOM : Pleasures Strange and Simple. 
Hogarth. 12s. 

MicHasL, Swan: Henry James. Barker. 7s. 6d, 

H. R. WILLIAMSON: Jeremy Taylor. Dobson, 
15s 

EDMUND WILSON: The Shores of Light. W. H, 
Allen. 21 


Drama, Films, Music 


V. BoGDANOv-BereEsOvsky : Ulanova. MacGthbon 
& Kee. 18s 
G. K. CHESTERTON: The Surprise. Sheed & 


Ward. 3s. 6d. 
Prerer Cores and THELMA NIKLAus: The Little 
Fellow : Charlie Chaplin. Bodley Head. 15s. 


May DaAnieLs The French Drama of the 
Unspoken, Olver & Boyd. 25s. 

Beryt dE ZoeTe: The Other Mind: Dance and 
Lite in South India. Gollancz. 42s 

F. Dusrez Fawcetr: Dickens the Dramatist. 
W. H. Allen. 21s 

GRAHAM GREEN! The Living Room. Heine- 

is. Od 

Martin LAMM: Modern Drama. Blackwell. 21s. 

SerGe Lirak: History of the Russian Ballet, 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

GABRIEL MARCE! A Man of God and Other 
Plays. Secker & Warburg. 15s 

GeorGe R. MAREK: Puccini. Cassel/. 215 

SerGe Moreux: Bela Bartok. Harw:/! »} 

J. B. PrtestLey and Jacquetra Hawkes: Dragon’s 
Mouth. Heinemann 7s. 6d 

EpwWarD SACKVILLE West and DESMOND SHAWE- 
PayLor: The Record Year. Collir 15 

JEAN-PAUL SarTRE: Lucifer and the Lord. 
Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d 

HUMPHREY SEARLE : Twentieth Century Counter- 
pout Willams & Norgate. 15s. 

Rovert Stimpson: Carl Nielsen. Dent. 21s 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS: Drama from Ibsen to 
Ehot Chatto. 18s. 

Auprey WILLIAMSON Gilbert and Sullivan 
Opera Rockliff. 25s. 

T. C. Worstey: The Fugitive Art. Lehmann, 


pra 


18s 
Percy M. YounG: Vaughan Williams. Dodson, 
l2s. 6d. 


me 8 
Fiction 

SHLOMO BarRER: The Magic Carpet. Secker & 
Warburg 18s. 

GerorGES BERNANOS: Night is Darkest. Bod/ey 
Head 9s. 6d, 

CHANDLER BrossarD: Who Walk in Darkness; 
Lehmann. 12s. 6d, 

Joun Horng Burns: A Cry-of Children. Secker 
& Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

TRUMAN Carote:; The Grass Harp. Heinemann, 
10s. 6d, 
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A Prospect of Cities 
By CECIL STEWART. The story of town planning, from the first 
planned settlement of the He!lenic world to the newest planned town in 
Great Britain. The author has chosen a number of towns to illustrate 
different attempts to forestall haphazard urban development and shows : 
how each one fitted into its social and economic background interest 
Illustrated, 25s. net 
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‘ " Modern Chess Openings 
Aspects of Provence (Griffith and White) 


JAMES POPE-HENNESSY analyses the essential character of this at ees nee wane be 
lovely region and its inhabitants. Illustrated, 18s. net 


Chess for Beginners 
Man Alone LA. Hor weiadih tai ouds 
By PAUL PILOTAZ, translated by J. H. F. McEWEN. “While you are os pe 
wondering whether he is more like Conrad or Mr. Somerset Maugham, 
his story of solitary white men in West Africa has somehow slipped Kev to the Names of 
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the close air of the climate, physicai and spiritual.”’—Obdserver British Plants 
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Hall. 12s. 6d Oxford | Pashas ? Muller 10s. 6d, ~ 
BENJAMIN CONSTANT: Cécile. Lekumann, 9s j. ¢ POWELL-PRICE A Histor f In \ WINDRICH itish Labour Foreiga 
Atistair Cooke: Christmas Fy Hart-Davis, Nelso 2 vols, 21s. each licy Oxford 
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Simonetta 
Perkins 
L. P. HARTLEY 


This. Mr. Hartley's first 
has been out of print simnee 1925, 


novel 


when it was originally published 
It is a love story, written gently 
and without senti- 
with all the 


enchantment and genius for ironi- 


beautifully. 


ment but author's 


eal sy mpathy 
27 October. 


2nd Ghost Book 


kidited by 
with a 

Ilizabeth 
tains 


Cynthia Asquith and 
Introduction — by 
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stories hy 
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Farjeon Lord 
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fre you a 


Dog Lorer? 


If so do you know ou popular series 
with all 
illustrated 
they will 
any owner who ts proud of his dog 
Pitles available : 


LABRADOR POODLES 
COCKER SPANLELS 
DACHSHUE NDS SAMOYEDS 
COLLIES AND SHEEPDOGS 
BULL TERRIERS* AIRE DALES 


GEARD DOGS* 
Boxers and Bullma-tiths) 


PERRIERS* PERINGES | 
GOLDEN RETRIEVERS 
STAFFORDSHTRI 
BELLE PERRIERS 


or do you prefei | ats 2 
SIAMESE CATS 
ORDINARY CATS* 


dealing 
Well 
perts, 


leading breeds ” 


and written by ex 


charm and instruct 


(Alsatians 
FON 


(Available from all cood 
titles 


booksellers 
starred*® cost 7 od the 


retnainder Os, net) 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


36 Great Russcll Street, W.C.1 
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S. Meadmore 
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J Us | 
PHILIP GIBBS 
*One of the most brilliant journalists Lon- 
don has known.’ Manchester Guardian 


‘A charmingly personal book as full 
of meat and drink as a pre-war dinner 
Jolin O’ London Miustrated 1§8 


Love 6 
My Vacation 


POM CLARKSON 


An objective study of 
imalytical in the 
Flower,” St 


sanctity, reverent yet 
of the * Littl 
Vherése of Lisieux ros. 6d 


Chik 

ODETTF JOYEUX 
ARNOLD L. HASKELI 
The star of La Kond» paints a 
picture of her life as a ‘litte rat’ 


Paris Opera Ballet 
lilustraicd 


Fred Pasons 
2nd Piay, 


L. A. G. STB 


person 


CHSINVE 


ot the 


The irrepressible Mr, Bason produces 


other barrowload of memories, im 
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W aiters who impose a personal legend are able 
io do so because it is the kind of legend the 
pubhe 1s itself looking for 


Bohemian dandy, the |! 


Stevenson, the tame 
sick bed, the 
nan-boy, and vagrant, word-tippling moralist on 

donkey, in his canoe or 


hero of the 


ross the 
Pacific in his yacht, displayed the admired ideal 
f the advenrurous 


culting ac 


There was 
paint, 
Stevenson’s habit of making the public the 


* artistic ” 


the zest of 


man 
alvanion in literariness and 
d 
confidant of the attitudes of “the writer” was 
Even 

the artificial style argued an imaginative energy, 


had done in Meredith 


tself emancipating for the conventional 


It was a long time 


ideal was dropped, but when it did 


belore the 


go Stevenson seemed a thin play-acting writer, 


nd dislike spread from his work to his life 
\s is usual, when this spell of demgration clouds 
reputation, it was assumed that Stevenson’s life 
vas all of a piece, from his youth to his early 


he ended as a kind of successful 
version of his earlier self. In 
biography the legend of the debonair her 


te reckless 


commercial 


given place “ revelations 


he quarrel with Henley came the wild notion 
Stevenson’s relations with Hen! were 
homosexual: the steel-true, blade-straight Fanny 


vas said to be a self-willed, small-town Puritan 


vho censored his work, ruined it, and sur 


ounded him with a sponging family while her 


Srash quarrels cut him off from his intellectual 
equals; in Samoa, the poseur set up as an 
travagant island king—these are some of the 


guesses and judgments which are th 
for the legend 


The answer to these 


pay 
and many other sugge 
ns hes in a new, full and patient biography 
by an American writer, Mr. J. C. Furnas,* 
as seen a great deal of new Stevenson material 
written a Life 
I richness and good sense. As a detectiv 
Mr. Furnas is fine and and 
from a spirited study of Stevenson’s life he has 


who 


and who has that is remarkable 
Or HS 
exceedingly wise 
becn able tm find a great deal to 
pinion that many contemporary 

Mr. Edwin Muir and Mr. Graham Greene have 
formed from his writing: that, in 
Stevenson began at last to slough off the pri 


support th 
‘ critics like 


Samoa 


longed adolescence which was responsible for 
He had 
grown and matured and by the time of writing 
The Beach of Falesa and Weir of Hermuston, bh 


eemed on _ the 


his superficial or undeveloped writing. 


point of becoming a major 
On this point Mr. Furnas has a goo. 
deal to say, but a couple of his sentences w 

sum up the whole argument 


novelist ] 


He is speaking of 


Weir of Hermiston : 
Having so often written about himself, he w 
now writing himself hat is what so shar; 
distinguishes Hermiston from. the wutot 
graphical novel ”—this is a matter not of s 
explanation but of self-texture 


The 


Was 


is whether Hermiston 
the Noor 
which he had not 
the physical strength, or 
the profound seriousness of 
sustain. The question cannot be 


questicn, of course 


not simply one more of 


Sfevénsonian fragments, 


the t rive 


tne cre I power, 
more fundamental— 
character, to 


* Voyage to Windward. By J. C 


Faber 


FURNAS 





Books in General 


answered. A heavy weight must be given t 
the deeply sympathetic words of Henry Jai 


when he asks whether Stevenson could have } 








it uy 
t I on for which he didn’t reads itself | 
he text as a kind of beautiful ra 
tion in him thar he mightn’t have t 
But that tragic divination does not alter ours 
that, de pite the forebodings ot Gosse and 


through a maturir 
change in the South Seas. The tenacious Scot 
left in no peace by his indefatigable conscience 
and his gift for 
physically, wa: 


Colvin, Stevenson went 


testing himself intellectually and 
indeed moody and Iet few 
loss of his talents and the crush 


oul a 
howls about the 
when he was buildin 
Furnas declines—I think 
that 


ing need for money 
Vailima; but Mr 


itly—to believe 





tevenson Was merely 


roaring with the financial pain that plagues t 
more and more successful writer : 
Much 
of too heavy 


too much has been made of Louis’ usé¢ 
burdens in 1893-4. Hi 
outcries in letters home about 
grave for Sir Walter” appear to me 


form of ratronalisation of the strains 
in him by 
I 


economic 
“no rest but the 
like on 
produced 

the emouonal and esthetic shift 
iking place deep within him 


His political distractions in Samoa were educa 


tive; and he became at last able to draw women 
who were no longer merely romantic enigma 
but creatures of soul and natural appetite he 
{ before was due to adolescent 


failure to do so 
} 


e-facedness, which had grown out of the 


dout 
Calvinist’s obsession with physical sex. He wa 
at last able to unite the wilful sexual animal with 
he creditable person, but hi 


attack on the kind 


of Christian teaching about sex that had bla 


phemously separated the two is a good deal 
mellower than the same kind of thing in D. H 


rhe tragic figure, Mr 
is Fanny Osbourne, that passionate, egotistical 
childish barbarian 
Stevenson to 


Lawrence Furnas say 


ometumes 


for by helping 

well she had 
One thing marriage 
with Fanny Osbourne would teach was “ the long 

She has 
presump 
irreverent, broody and swarthy, thick and 


grow up and get 


helped him to outgrow her 


ripening pagan respect for personality.” 
been described as “ untidy, as 





ressive 
tuous, 
hort,” a parvenue, infallible in opinion, an over- 
talent 
Fanny's unconscious could be seen a 
A powertully refreshing and disturb- 

from the platonic beatitude of 
friendship with the high 


weening bluestocking with a tremendous 
for hate 
mule away 
ing change 
Stevenson’: 
Mrs. Sitwell 
The subject of Mrs. Sitwell leads Mr. Furnas 
into one of his happiest pieces of detection. He 
has hit upon the driest 
biographical folly in the Twenties 


minded 


one of comedies of 

! the story of 
] the 
appears in Hell 
biographies. She appears 
there as “ Kate Drummond,” a prostitute, and 


Stevenson’s supposed affair with * Claire,” 
daughter, who 


mann’s and Steuart 


blacksmuth’s 


the episode was supposedly confirmed in a letter 
to Mrs. Sitwell saying “ Of course I am not going 
on with Claire 

that; and besides 
reality.” 


I have been out of heart for 
it is difficult to act before the 
The truth turns out to be very differ- 
ent: Claire splits into two persons. First Claire 
is a romantic name for Mrs. Sitwell, whom he 
later addressed as Consuelo and Madonna 
secondly. she is a mere character in a story called 





( i Tt Osbourne tamily 
Stevenson’ eath, the gathering of the 
whispers olf reminiscence in- Edin 

iad gradually created “a swooning 

H ind prostitute” out of a fiction 

Mr. Furnas is a sensible biographer. His long 
y labours entitle him to sit and pick apart 
n t his predecessors in the field. He won't 
theory at any price Stevenson did not 
tuberculosis but of cerebral hemorrhag 

is a favoured, much-mothered only child 

were was no “ mother-fixation.” His rela 
{ p with Fanny does not, like his relation 
“ Vrs. Sitwell, follow the classical mother-son 
Mr. Furnas won't have it that Fanny 
\ erely after the Stevenson “family” and 
nd he doe not believe erher that 
on was ordered by Fanny to California 
er to make an honest woman of her; not 
agree that in Samoa the writer was being 

I by an amiable family circu With the 
theory, so often implicit in biography, that the 
gel of a writer 1s wronged if he has not a 
di unobtrusive, perfectly complementary 
wife or mistress, and that the wretched woman 


rly always a bad choice 
Mr. Furnas will 
Biography has not the liberty of fiction, nor ar 


lues the same 


, in the wrong and 
have nothing to d¢ 


Fanny was a woman who 


I » see herself undertaking a major task; she 
] Stevenson, had a taste, indeed a gift for th 
( crate. Stevenson’s view of her was generoi 
and tolerantly detached. Both parties were, as 


G. K. Che 


inimical sentiment 


sterton said, natural patchers; and 


which one may take to 


be a worldly balancing of the careless budget of 
human passions—was strong in the Scot. In th 
central subject of his work—the intrigue of the 


conscience in the conflict of good and evil—he 


in ironical familiarity with the violeng« 
and the comedy of the indoctrinated mind. It is 
the Scottish wad 


Mr. Furnas is a biographer living and opinion 


po SESS 


10On 


ubject and not a literary criti 
critical 


ating within his 
where he comments he 1s 
rceptive Agau 
percey A ist 
the bad decorated Stevenson, he skilfully puts 
The 


, 
does make 
ly 


usual and discriminating 


the writer who learned cleaner Prose only 


serious fault in this Life comes from what might 
be over-saturation: Mr. Furnas is a very mat 
nered wri very Stevensoman in an exoti 


American wa\ He repeats and repeat 


Whenever Gasse, for « xample 


unlucky epithet 


comes on the scene he is always “ twitching” or 


“twitter works of which Mr. Furnas dis 

appr re described again and again by the 
tiresome adyective * dilute We read of 
“dilute kreud Some strange sentenc look 
like from Browning Ot Stevenson 

vers A hear, {or example that * the nel In 
erat i too poor to imply any masterly 
bent.” We read of Stevenson's taste for “ the 
carnalit ind there is one unlucky lapse in 
which Fanny is said not to have objected in a 
story ft ‘full-dres erotu These euphem ms 
are like parodies of Stevenson and are annoying 
in a work which is fundamentally dignified, won 
derfully vivid in its Edinburgh, Irench and 


Samoan s¢ 
the precariou 


nes, and very wise in its handling of 


human material of a life which 


had been over-tended by legend-makers on the 
one hand and the reckless on the other 
V. S. Privcuert 


The Ne statesman and Na 
; oan “ . wn r a posture he elected to endure aft 
T O | H E MOT N I A IN rise and bashing his derby again 
7 cross the top of the pen 

rue mountain s ( udering among the ft is not danger he ure “ P 
wr ; , r 1 As for his mother, it can only be 
tures of the sks . Nor ts it death he crave iinet Afr <P $s . 
remote 7 ) louds he Nor yet as an invader will he viole: mds to Mr. Thurber in a relation 


om of D | fo red | im 
Mhat srectrat presence, ih il LO Monypenny nd 
n ‘roine 


ummit thet appear LEP ASA LIE) .OI0G 
aS unumaginabl ts cold : “1 [ Avena t 
who must profess philos y i unmhibited warmth and admiration ; 
la “ed wid whose ideas are act I i 0, tor reading bis celebration of his mother 
eve ceais aes , } A Th 
No mountain is an enemy . : . GOSS » that Mr. Thur 
Am ‘ > \ ho g i lif lo be attacked, enslaved and broke: . _ hss : 
Oaly the unconditional rence : wa - 2 rare a prac 
To the last unks n corner « world, ir Of himself, the final victorv. WS reprorvee ant she wa wesc 3h °s 
exploration Ihe vanquishing of what can never fall : Her son Notes, = - her exploit 
ee : . ‘mMario ‘ , > 2CO 
Also, of themselves, hi i : . Or triumph, for its interest is not engaged . (pation of my mind Dy a sense 
will, and their desire Absence ot sell is what his art exacts never lett it " Mi Thurber ha 
; . , ‘ : - at vit nothing tunnier nor richer than this ch 
And when, still many miles aw in the ie fir He must be hard, and yet submit ia cella Gaee tae ees sien 
To the inviolable, that will let itself be taken, "O '™ las Heen Oc 1 by somethi 
’ heside > ernse of sein ll ‘ } La yo 
And bu : th But only by its own unconquerable weapon th ete : a. oy th ns 
é yuri i Sunset, tie a . 
he towers of their holy pla 
With shouts of adoration f ? . 
name. the cing as the rock he works ; 
1c, the rect 
aa! i egerding personal adventure 
The vision; embrace its tt : = 
waters at their feet Ambition and the vertigo of pride 
“ > A ‘ ‘ . ’ . So a . ~ S 
He may approach, at last, DOCUMENTING UTOPIA 
The shrine, ‘ “e : : ; 
Where “aa Stevenage : a Sociological Study of a New 
here, 1 bis OWN right, , : ae vy 


ne ta +, 
Town. By Haroip Ortans. Rowt/edyg 
And with a kind of ecstasy, the , : ; 
Mountains are | 


¢ shrines cir radiant Saows, the infinitely lifted cu lig Utopianism has by now ‘ 
e 4 13 well as its failures. Of all th 
of gold that grips the rock witl Who desires the highes or saving mankind from i 
Must gently pull me who caught on, per 
ir full-blov th a work and 
Or petals fall ah 
powse rMesses wove the With a red thunder fen, Indeed more ms in not 
glit Withering not abies P Appice sg 
5, OEE aR ES Vary Baker c and Rud 
Yo climb such heights is to be blind Deflowered, vet Manaheim SVAOTENO, € mat 
With seeing, to ascend the light Unbroken For the lost [ Ve ase, i r wrongly 
Itselt, and to become the mind 


Rose is another, that climbs 
Phat is the mountain’s, bare and brigh From ice, fragrance, frost, rior fini ap: gle Boag ape 


As the moment that always seems planning has grown up under the shadow of 


um! ih . i i no 
*n, having pectormed the rites, mous, (ho an 1 now 


: N “orke ost 
d having undergone the trials, selt w Yorker to almos 


bitte 
The stars beat hite the metal 1 tilte I 


SLOWS 


Yet to be oneself For there 


Ihe last, the summit, always untolds question mark where does science end 
Always racked on his six feet 


A moment more, ; > begin? There undoubtedly 
OF rock, till rock at last is air Yield | 
Rarer than lite, there is no fate 


t air talked in the snes it 

A summit of pure Dr. Orlans quotes a verse recite 
Light Ebenezer Howard at a Welwyn page in 

But that within the climber’s skill, Phai is white, apt + eony Nye asia alae ip 

Phe nylon clew leads his desire White (as a red rose or his. boots ner phnge eg 

Trusting the crampons of his will, Is red the wl 


though his thought 
a5 Lilie VW nite t LOWS 
He must endure ; act, and aspire TAM 


ire in the 
on the ground 
S apt: the combination 
Visionaries are common, and so 


THE MAN FROM COLUMBUS, OHIO The result is a work of complex fascination 


The Thurber Album. By James Tuvrere brilliant, funny, pious at one and the same time — , oo at once gor Pgs steel ” I D ~ 
F Flosnish Fiaeilecs 1? {t captures the feel of nineteenth-century middle- “'#oUngale) may, at the right momen roduce 
, class American life in a way reminiscent in its @ Successful social innovation 

effect of novelists like Miss Alcott and W The New Towns Act (1940) put the seal of 

Howells: and it relates Mr. Thurber himse ttictal approval on Howard's idea, and it had the 

firmly to the American past. As a portrait-gallery °"P! of all poliucal parties, It intended 

it is splendid : a fine procession of American tvpes that the London New Towns should be built in 
from his ancestor the Indian trader Judee Stacey “n years, in time to help prevent a further prowth 
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soa Mag At sm which beginning a ne 1 great deal chest , ; through I : m a sense of urgency that outran diplomacy, 


honest, pedestrian reformers. A man or worman 


It is something like fifteen years since. in Lear 
Mind Al ’, Me Thueber told us how, 
vim Cowley’s Exr/e’ 

r., . 


wort 


i kiad of summer exercise ia personal memory qa ither, a famous strong man and ‘2! ind sectional interests were flouted and made 
‘nded in the amassing of research material . time, who fought, hi ie endant ¢ ‘el aggrieved. All this was attended by a 
, ey 1A ecuaeeitt, Dis reOT I 
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weigaing has a young St. | » may mostly “to back up his political deal of publicity, for and against 

be rex 4 prot meadon to that unwritten RK < No sooner were the Development Corporations 
autobis Its athinitics in American writiag 
are many : they include THe Spoon Rroer Antholo 
and Winesburg, Ohto. Like Masters and Anderson, 


Mr. Thurber ct as ¢ Community wit! 


defend the divine imspiration of 

ipture. ‘There is too goddam much blas- | gally empowered to carry out their task than 
phemin’ goes on’, he used to say ” s his grand- the Government, beeaus > of the economi isis, 
father the Columbus grocer and pioneer in the Te>tticted the labour force at the disposal of each 
‘ marketing of grapefruit, who wor - red rose of them to 75 men as agaimst the peak force ¢ 
life of its own—ain his case, the city of Columbus, 3. mouth as other men smoked cizars and showed 00 that should have been reached by the third 
Ohio—through a g of characters, But he pis distrust of intellectual parsoas by announcing, Year Thus, uoable to gain momentum, the new- 
does so, as it were, in depth, because apart f 1 go to church to hear the Word of God, not the 50m! agencies were assailed by all the longe 
what memory has told him of his parents, the word of Emerson”: down to his mother and sstablished interests, public and pri 
figures of his boyhood, college prote aa ; } » we are in the Thurber worl vhich they were bound to impinge. 
newspapermen he worked with 45 a young reporte ‘ be Fe FM ha ices vuncil, the County Council, Ministr 
_ « { ful than their own sponsoring Min 
3; he sven re- ‘ts ss — in en that Ministry itself, all combine 
discovered the will of his great-great : . , age ta a d t to prevent, at least to delay, the 


he has been moved to research tanto aad recre 
the lives of his remotes for ] 
father, the blacksmith of Hamps 


rinta, who died the with six Belgian hares and thirteen hich I and others employed 
state of Ohio at all 


a . guinea pigs. He had to squat through this ordeal, found more sad than funny 


atter : 
. a ; meant a perio ) ° seTISe 
~ ' the Cage, Where he w mprisone ) is Theant a pe d ol uspe 
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MANCHESTER 
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carries news on 


the front page 





ROM NOW ON, there will be news on the front page 
E, the Manchester Guardian. And it will be news 
not hysterical headlines 

You may wonder why the Manchester Guardian is 
changing thus; or, perhaps, why it did not happen before. 
The reason for the change is that the Manchester Guardian 
is more and more becoming a national newspaper. Less 
than a third of its readers now live in Greater Manchester. 
And soa front page consisting of classified advertisements 
of local interest will no longer do. 

Let us assure those who abhor change that the character 
and ‘flavour’ of, the Manchester Guardian will not i any 
way alter. The Manchester Guardian will remain as witty 
and as wise as ever. 

Those who are not familiar with the Manchestet 
Guardian should get to know it. It is one of the few great 
newspapers which it is a real pleasure to read. 


J} you have any diff n getting you Manch 
i. y ‘ ’ 
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BALDWIN 


—the facts 


An authoritative and 
candid study from 
“The Life of Stanley Baldwin ’”’ 


by G. M. YOUNG 





@ Was Baldwin, in polities, an honest 
man or an opportunist? 


What really passed between him and 
the King before the Abdieation? 

Does Baldwin deserve the charge of 
having delayed rearmament to keep 
his party in office? 


@ What was the secret of his hold over 


the public and his party? 


These and other much -debated questions are 
answered—on the strength of Baldwin’s own papers 
and other unpublished documents—in this exclusive 


Che 


Sunday Cimes 


You are advised to place an advance order without delay 
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ial stratifcats Stevenag 
found his real vocation, that ot 


is Hogi ai 
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tudy of ¢ *\A WH to 1a xt 

ieadin H ion the ex 

tain ind interna reencie other s 

nists, he can "( mceive of 4 i branch 

of history, aod 9 i mpatient 
who seek to use the inductive method 


‘nt mi 


vith “ssive 
iolo- 
logy a 
whee r mmre W 1 
with those 

l social sciences 

No the social of induction have 
peculiar limitations. “Society is a puzzle which 
completely solved because it is always 

Studeats of society leave one truth 
as fast as they approach another.”’ This is 
truly said, and well said. But I de not think it 
lets one out of trying te solve inductively the bit 


doubt uses 


cannot be 


changing 
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